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VOLUNTEER  goes  to 
Germany 


by  SP5  Claudia  Beach 
all  VOLUNTEER  Staff 


You're  having  doubts.  That’s  only 
normal.  How  old  are  you?18?  21?  You 
don’t  know  exactly  what  you  want  to 
do.  You're  too  young  to  make  a 
lifetime  commitment. 

Those  are  all  valid  points.  Have 
you  thought,  though,  that  the  sooner 
you  learn  a skill,  the  better  off  you’ll 
be  in  the  long  run? 

Ever  thought  about  travelling 
abroad?  Think  how  great  it  would  be 
to  learn  a skill  and  be  able  to  use  that 
skill  and  travel  at  the  same  time. 

The  Army’s  2-year  option  may  be 
the  way  to  go.  If  you  qualify  and  are 
interested  in  one  of  the  29  skills 
offered  in  this  program  you  can 
receive  professional  training  — at 
government  expense  — and  a 
guaranteed  trip  to  Germany  for  your 
stint  of  active  duty. 

Now,  I'm  not  going  to  mislead  you. 
The  Army  in  Europe  isn’t  all  fun  and 
games.  But  the  opportunities  to  mix 
with  the  Germans,  to  be  with  soldiers 
of  other  countries  or  to  follow  your 
own  bent  of  mind  in  sports  or 
culture,  are  almost  limitless. 

As  a soldier,  living  in  Germany, 
you'll  see  the  not-so-good  side  as 
well  as  the  pleasant  side  of  life  in 
another  culture.  You  won’t  be  a 
tourist.  Places  you've  only  heard 
about  you  could  learn  to  know  as 
well  as  your  own  back  yard  — 
Heidelberg,  Munich,  Nuremberg. 

I was  stationed  outside  of  Mann- 
heim,  20  minutes  north  of 
Heidelberg.  As  many  times  as  I’ve 


been  there  — by  train,  car,  bicycle,  at 
night  or  in  the  day,  I always  enjoyed 
it.  I've  toured  the  castle,  seen  its  il- 
lumination or  “burning"  standing  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Neckar 
River  and  attended  a “Schlossfest,” 
or  castle  festival,  in  its  grand  hall. 

Many  units  have  Project  Partner- 
ship programs.  You  and  a German 
soldier  with  the  same  skills  and  rank 
meet  on  that  common  ground  and 
learn  from  each  other.  Your  unit  may 
join  similar  French  and  German  units 
for  social  or  sports  events  and  ex- 
change personnel  during  field  exer- 
cises. 

Though  not  officially  part  of  Pro- 
ject Partnership,  my  unit  attended  an 
international  shooting  competition  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark  each  year.  I 
travelled  there  twice  as  a member  of 
the  women's  team  and  brought  back  a 
couple  of  trophies  and  many  memo- 
ries. 

There  are  also  those  thirty  days  a 
year  of  paid  vacation  known  as  leave. 
Used  wisely  you  could  be  a well-tra- 
velled person  by  the  end  of  your  two 
years  without  having  a well  depleted 
savings  account. 

Ah  yes  — you’ve  heard  that  the 
dollar  doesn’t  buy  much  in  Germany 
anymore.  The  same  could  be  said 
about  life  here.  There  are  so  many 
ways  to  see  things  inexpensively  in 
Germany  — and  other  European 
countries.  There  are  recreation 
center  tours  on  weekends  and  for  a 
week  at  a time  going  to  Munich, 
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Views  and  Reviews 


There's  no  question  about  it  — our  Army  needs  more  production 
volume  from  USAREC.  You  know  the  priorities,  you  know  the  markets, 
and  you  know  how  to  work  the  basics  to  get  there.  Some  of  you  are 
performing  superbly  — some  are  not. 

Our  efforts  over  the  past  few  months  are  coming  together  to 
give  you  the  needed  help:  the  advertising  emphasis  which  began  last 

month  will  produce  more  inquiries  and  leads;  an  increased  number  of 
recruiter  aides  this  month  will  produce  more  enlistments;  and  the 
heavy  influx  of  new  00E  which  is  about  to  begin  will  bring  USAREC  to 
authorized  strength  in  our  recruiting  foxholes.  All  echelons  and 
commands  in  the  Army  recognize  the  vital  mission  of  USAREC,  and  they 
are  working  to  provide  the  needed  support. 

These  efforts  improved  our  short-term  posture.  Our  long-term 
efforts  which  will  be  bearing  fruit  later  this  year  and  next  year 
include:  definite  career  progression  patterns,  improved  training 

for  officer  and  NCO  managers,  and  management  systems  designed  to  remove 
as  many  burdens  as  possible  from  the  production  recruiter. 

However,  in  the  final  analysis,  only  you  — the  recruiter  — can 
make  the  production  volume  needed  for  the  Army  — our  Army  — to  meet 
strength  levels.  I know  you  will  do  it  — you've  done  it  before! 

Make  this  week's  mission  — DEP  out  June! 


WILLIAM  L.  MUNDIE 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Salt  and  Pepper: 


The  Spice  of  recruiting 
in  Orangeburg,  S.C. 


“Salt,”  (standing  left)  discusses  enlistments 
with  "Pepper,”  listening  in. 


by  Joyce  Robbins 
Columbia  DRC 

Long  hours  in  a car,  suspicious 
country  residents,  and  few  pros- 
pects are  included  in  many  people’s 
view  of  rural  recruiting.  Perhaps, 
however,  there’s  another  side  to  this 
coin.  A winning  recruiting  team 
combination  work  together  in  a 
basically  rural  area  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  what  they  affectionately 
term  “the  best  salt-and-pepper 
combination  in  USAREC.”  Records 
reflect  that  Orangeburg,  S.C.  re- 
cruiters Sergeant  First  Class  Cliff 
Davidson  and  Staff  Sergeant  Hu- 
bert Moore  are,  indeed,  a good  team. 
Together  they  enlisted  90  new 
accessions  during  their  first  five 
months  as  a team. 

“We  really  have  a good  time 
working  this  small-town-and-rural 
area,”  SFC  Davidson  states.  “I  don’t 
think  I'd  enjoy  a metropolitan  area 
after  this.  Everybody  knows  every- 
body around  here  so  our  reputa- 
tions for  integrity  and  dependabil- 
ity are  especially  important. 
There’s  a different  climate  here 
from  the  one  you  encounter  in  a city. 
You  have  to  be  friendly  and  straight 
with  everybody.  If  you’re  not,  it 


doesn’t  take  long  for  everybody  to 
know  that  you’re  not.  But  if  you  are 
fair  and  honest,  that’s  also  known. 

So  this  small-town  ‘nosiness’ 
that  might  seem  offensive  at  first 
can  also  work  to  a recruiter’s  ad- 
vantage. It  certainly  has  in  our 
schools.  We  feel  thaLour  high  school 
program  is  the  key  to  our  success. 
We  visit  the  schools  regularly  and 
drop  by  to  speak  to  the  principals, 
coaches,  and  guidance  counselors. 
While  we  see  all  the  school  officials, 
we’ve  found  that  the  guidance  coun- 
selors in  the  schools  here  are  our 
most  important  contacts.  In  some 
places,  the  principal  might  be  a 
recruiter’s  best  contact.  Here, 
guidance  counselors  exercise  more 
control  over  the  students  than  any 
other  official.” 

SSG  Moore  agrees,  “When  I 
want  to  take  a student  out  of  school 
for  an  appointment,  I call  ahead  to 
clear  it  with  the  guidance  counselor 
first.  We  have  very  good  support 
from  the  school  systems  in  our  area. 
Anytime  we  can  do  something  to 
help  someone  in  one  of  our  schools, 
we  do.  Our  school  officials  know 
this,  and  it  makes  it  easier  for  us.” 

SSG  Davidson  continues,  “It’s 
especially  important  each  school 


year  for  your  first  enlistee  from  a 
school  to  be  someone  who  is  re- 
spected by  his  peers  and  commun- 
ity members.  If  your  first  enlistee 
from  a school  is  highly  thought  of, 
you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  the 
quality  of  future  enlistments  from 
that  school.  If  your  first  enlistee  is  a 
troublemaker,  people  may  assume 
that’s  what  the  Army  is  looking  for. 
The  old  stereotype  of  the  Army 
soldier  who  enlists  to  escape  a jail 
sentance  is  not  totally  dead  yet.  We 
do  our  part  to  help  bury  it,  though, 
by  enlisting  people  who  obviously 
have  a lot  going  for  them.” 

One  example  of  this  strategy  is 
his  first  enlistee  from  Denmark 
Olar  High  School  in  Denmark,  S.C. 
Teresa  Greene  is  the  school’s  home- 
coming queen.  Shortly  after  her 
enlistment,  her  friends,  cheerleader 
Pam  Phillips  and  varsity  girls’  bas- 
ketball star  Detra  Stalley  followed 
suit.  Since  the  girls  are  enlisting  for 
options  as  varied  as  accounting 
specialist,  financial  specialist,  and 
military  policeman,  word  of  the 
Army’s  variety  of  jobs  spread 
quickly  throughout  the  school  and 
many  other  students,  males  and 
females,  have  expressed  interest  in 
Army  careers. 
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Salt  and  Pepper: 


DEP  enlistees  Detra  Salley,  basketball  star;  Pam  Phillips,  cheerleader;  and  Teresa  Green,  homecoming  queen,  discuss  theirenlistments  with  the 
“Salt  and  Pepper"  recruiting  team  of  Orangeburg,  S.C. 


SSG  Moore  adds,  “We  visit  the 
schools  together.  We’ve  found  that 
some  people  prefer  to  talk  to  me, 
and  others  prefer  to  talk  to  Cliff.” 
“Yeah,”  SFC  Davidson  interjects, 
“the  males  want  to  talk  to  you  and 
the  females  want  to  talk  to  me.” 
Both  recruiters  break  up  in  laughter 
at  this  comment. 

Their  mutual  admiration  comes 
through  their  light-hearted  banter, 
and  puts  people  around  them  at 
ease.  SSG  Moore’s  earnestness  is 
lightened  by  SFC  Davidson’s  hum- 
orous quips.  But  there’s  no  rivalry 
between  the  two.  Whenever  SSG 
Moore  decides  to  shed  his  serious 
nature  to  “tell  a funny,”  as  he  puts  it, 
nobody  laughs  harder  than  SFC 
Davidson.  Their  complementing 
personalities  are  definite  assets  to 
their  teamwork. 

“Our  DEP  enlistees  give  us  a 
lot  of  help,”  SSG  Moore  claims.  “We 
encourage  them  to  get  leads  for  us. 
Also,  whenever  I get  a lead  through 
the  REACT  systerp,  I check  with  my 
DEP  students  and,  nine  times  out  of 


ten,  one  of  them  knows  the  person. 
In  an  area  where  houses  can  be 
miles  apart,  this  keeps  me  from 
spending  time  trying  to  trace  some- 
one who’s  changed  addresses  re- 
cently or  has  joined  another  ser- 
vice.” 

On  the  way  to  visit  a school,  the 
recruiters  pass  a weatherworn 
frame  house  where  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman sits  rocking  on  the  tiny  front 
porch;  both  recruiters  wave  vigor- 
ously and  receive  an  uplifted  hand 
in  return.  SSG  Moore  says,  “He  may 
not  look  like  a center  of  influence, 
but  that  man  sits  on  his  porch  al- 
most all  day  every  day.  He  knows 
everybody  for  miles  around,  and  he 
gives  us  a lot  of  leads.  SFC  David- 
son looks  thoughtful  for  a moment, 
“After  all,  centers  of  influence 
aren’t  always  located  in  the  office  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce — espe- 
cially in  a rural  community.” 

It’s  evident  that  recruiting  in  a 
rural  area  can  be  different  in  many 
ways.  But  all  differences  don’t  have 
to  be  negative  ones. 


Returning  from  the  school  visit, 
SFC  Davidson  spots  a pecan  tree 
whose  limbs  spread  over  ground 
that’s  covered  with  the  tree’s  offer- 
ings. As  he  immediately  begins 
braking  the  car,  SSG  Moore  groans, 
“Oh  no,  not  again!”  “Sure,”  SFC 
Davidson  replies,  “I  just  bet  these 
people  will  sell  us  some  . . . you 
know  how  much  I like  . . . ”SSG 
Moore’s  pleas  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
From  the  look  of  resignation  on  SSG 
Moore’s  face,  it’s  apparent  that  the 
following  scene  has  been  reenacted 
many  times  over  the  past  months 
when  roadside  gardens  and  farms 
yielded  okra,  tomatoes,  and  other 
produce  in  this  agricultural  area. 
Sure  enough,  a short  time  later,  the 
recruiters  return  to  their  car  laden 
with  pecans  and  even  a lead.  It 
seems  the  pecan  tree’s  owner  has  a 
nephew  who  just  might  be  inter- 
ested in  Army  service. 

It  may  not  be  Army  recruiting 
the  way  it’s  done  in  New  York  City, 
but  it  works — at  least  in  rural  South 
Carolina.  !¥ 
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SGT  Elam 
encourages 
women  to 
‘stretch  their 
limits’  in 
the  Army 

SSG  Dianne  Elam  encouragesoneof  herDEPtotakeacloserlookat  v 

something  she’ll  be  seeing  a lot  more  of  during  AIT. 


by  Maureen  Goth 
Philadelphia  DRC 

“The  way  I sell  non-traditional 
MOS  to  women  is  to  let  the  guid- 
ance counselor  sell  them,”  said  Staff 
Sergeant  Dianne  Elam.  The  Phila- 
delphia DRC’s  Top  Recruiter  for  FY 
78  insists  that  this  very  orthodox 
advice  really  gets  the  best  results. 

“I  use  a prospect’s  test  results 
to  open  her  mind  to  aptitudes  in 
areas,  like  those  requiring  mechan- 
ical ability,  that  she  hasn’t  even 
considered.” 

“It’s  important,"  SSG  Elam  con- 
tinues, “to  sell  the  Army  to  her  as  a 
way  to  stretch  her  limits,  as  a way 
to  accomplish  things  she  didn’t 
think  she  had  the  ability  to  do.” 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this, 


she’s  found,  is  to  let  the  applicant 
talk  to  another  woman  who’s  been 
through  basic  and  advanced  train- 
ing. “It’s  changed  a lot  since  I went 
through  it,”  the  five-year  recruiting 
veteran  said,  “and  the  prospect 
knows  that  the  private  she  talks 
to  has  no  reason  not  to  tell 
her  the  truth.  Those  talks  really 
have  an  impact.” 

The  active  duty  women  she's 
enlisted,  SSG  Elam  reports,  are  al- 
most without  exception,  positive 
about  their  Army  experience.  One 
reason  for  this,  the  top  recruiter 
thinks,  is  because  she  briefed  them 
thoroughly  on  what  to  expect  before 
they  left  for  BT.  These  women  make 
referrals  to  her;  the  referrals,  in 
turn,  become  satisfied  customers. 


The  MOS  an  applicant  eventu- 
ally picks,  with  help  from  the  guid- 
ance counselor,  is  the  othermain 
factor  that  determines  her  satisfac- 
tion with  the  Army,  the  staff  ser- 
geant thinks. 

"I  explain  to  her  that  she  may 
not  get  the  exact  MOS  she  has  in 
mind,  but  that  she’ll  be  counseled  on 
those  MOS  available  to  her  based 
on  her  qualifications.  I send  her  to 
the  guidance  counselor  with  an 
open  mind,  because  I’ve  found  that 
if  someone  does  a job  for  which 
she’s  shown  an  aptitude,  she’ll  pro- 
bably do  it  well.  And  if  you’re  good 
at  what  you’re  doing,  you’re  bound 
to  enjoy  it.”  SSG  Elam  is  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  DRC’s  best  examples 
of  that.  y 
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In  Minneapolis  it’s 

The  A ’ Team  train  to  success 


by  Ed  Knippenberg 
Minneapolis  DRC 

There  were  more  than  just  a 
few  raised  eyebrows  around  the 
Minneapolis  DRC  when  Staff  Ser- 
geant Jack  Harden  announced  to  his 
station  and  area  commanders  that 
he  intended  to  organize  a Special 
Forces  “A”  Team  from  the  interest- 
ed juniors  and  seniors  of  the  Park 
Center  High  School. 

After  all,  what  did  this  latest 
member  of  the  Brooklyn  Center  Re- 
cruiting Station  know  about  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  high  school  stu- 
dents.  Not  only  was  he  green  as 
grass  and  fresh  out  of  recruiting 
school,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
area  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
an  introductory  visit  to  his  high 
schools. 

“It  was  obvious  from  my  first 
visit  to  the  high  school  that  the  stu- 
dents were  interested  in  belonging 
and  doing  something  different  than 
Boy  Scouts  or  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  It 
was  even  more  obvious  after  sev- 
eral sessions  with  class  leaders  that 
a Special  Forces  “A”  Team  was  just 
the  challenge  the  students  were 
searching  for,”  Harden  stated. 

Harden  went  on  to  explain  that 
his  18  months  as  a Special  Forces 
combat  engineer  and  his  delight  in 
working  with  teenagers  made  this 
an  ideal  arangement.  The  rest  was 
easy. 

Weekly  training  sessions  were 
scheduled  in  the  recruiting  station 
with  Harden  teaching  such  subjects 
as  Map  Reading,  Drill  & Ceremonies 
and  Marksmanship  as  well  as  per- 
iodic field  trips  to  the  local  reserve 
installation  to  qualify  four  mem- 
bers on  the  M-16.  “And  it’s  all  ac- 
complished on  their  own  time  with 
the  student  members  bearingthe 
expense  of  buying  clothing  and 
insignia  at  the  local  surplus  store,” 
Harden  said. 

Fourteen  students  are  partici- 


SSG Harden  and  team  members  discuss  possible  locations  for  future  field  trips  (above).  Later, 
SSG  Harden  helps  team  members  Rob  Svoboda  and  Mike  Peterson  with  homework  on  Drill  and 
Ceremonies  (below). 


pating  in  the  program,  and  of  these, 
five  are  in  the  DEP  with  active  dates 
scheduled  for  after  graduation. 

Asked  about  his  reasons  for 
joining  the  group,  Student  “A” 
Team  leader  Mike  Peterson  said, 
“We  are  studying  a lot  of  the  sub- 
jects that  are  normally  taught  in 
basic  training  and  we  should  really 


be  ready  when  we  finally  depart  on 
active  duty  after  graduation.  In  the 
meantime  we’re  gaining  a sense  of 
belonging  and  pride  in  the  Army 
and  ourselves.” 

And  it  all  came  about  because  a 
recruiter  wanted  to  contribute  a 
little  extra. 
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Staff  Sergeant  Ramon  Fuentes 


An  Inherited  Attitude 
for  Success 

by  Maxine  Dougan 
Santa  Ana  ORC 


The  priceless  gift  of  an  Hispanic  attitude  that 
was  passed  down  through  generations — an 
attitude  that  allowed  no  room  for  failure — was 
a promise  of  success  to  this  recruiter. 


Staff  Sergeant  Ramon  Fuentes, 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
cruiting Station  at  Oceanside,  Cal- 
ifornia, not  only  takes  pride  in  his 
Hispanic  heritage  but  also  enjoys 
communicating  that  pride  to  others. 

Ask  him  why  he  is  proud  of  his 
heritage  and  he  responds  with  a 
very  specific  answer:  “My  grand- 
parents and  my  parents  gave  me  a 
priceless  gift,”  he  says.  “That  gift  is 
an  attitude,  an  attitude  deep  within 
me  that  says,  ‘you  can  accomplish 
anything  you  set  out  to  do,  Ramon.’  ” 

Sergeant  Fuentes,  who  is  dark- 
haired, dark-eyed,  serious  of  ex- 
pression and  stocky  of  build,  says 
that  he  resembles  both  his  Mexican- 
Indian  and  Castilian  grandfathers. 
Both  those  grandfathers  were  born 
in  Mexico  and  migrated  to  Texas 
where  they  became  American  citi- 
zens. Ramon  was  born  in  McAllen, 
Texas.  There  were  12  in  his  family 
and  he  has  three  brothers  and  six 
sisters. 


“My  parents  were  poor,”  says 
soldier  Fuentes.  “My  dad  worked 
hard  to  support  our  family  and  he 
never  accepted  welfare  of  any  kind. 
He  taught  us  all  to  work,  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  not  to  expect  anything 
special  just  because  we  were  a 
minority.” 

Fuentes  remembers  working  in 
the  fields  as  a young  boy.  He  was  a 
migrant  worker  picking  cotton,  har- 
vesting tomatoes,  green  beans  and 
potatoes.  He  vividly  remembers  his 
biggest  work  day.  “I  was  15  years 
old  and  I picked  1,257  pounds  of  cot- 
ton!” he  says. 

But  working  was  not  all  of  life 
in  Texas.  Families  were  close  and 
communicated  with  each  other. 
Everyone  visited  back  and  forth 
and  many  relatives  gathered  for 
family  get-togethers.  Sergeant 
Fuentes  points  out  that  there  was  a 
■strong  patriotic  influence  in  his  life 
through  his  family.  All  of  his  rela- 


tives were  glad  to  be  Americans  and 
that  feeling  in  his  background  in- 
fluenced him  to  seek  a soldier’s  ca- 
reer. 

“Two  of  my  uncles  served  in  the 
Army,”  he  explains.  “Both  were  in 
World  War  II;  one  uncle  was  with 
the  famous  82d  Airborne  Division 
during  the  invasion  of  Normandy.” 
He  feels  that  his  uncles’ example 
made  a lasting  impression  on  his 
young  mind. 

Ramon  Fuentes  says  that  of  the 
four  boys  in  his  immediate  family, 
three  were  servicemen;  one  joined 
the  Texas  National  Guard  and  two, 
including  himself  joined  the  Army. 
He  is  most  proud  of  his  brother, 
Zack,  who  in  June  1978  retired  as  an 
Army  warrant  officer.  Zack  was 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Interrogation 
School  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona, 
in  a trusted  and  honored  position 
when  he  retired. 

Sergeant  Fuentes  himself,  had 
18  years  of  Army  service.  He  has 
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served  in  Germany,  Vietnam,  Pana- 
ma and  in  theUSA.Hehasbeena 
tanker,  scout,  infantryman,  com- 
munications specialist  and  was  a 
paratrooper.  For  his  service  he 
wears  eight  ribbons  including  sev- 
en stars  on  his  Vietnam  campaign 
ribbon,  five  awards  on  his  Good 

“ . . . there  was  a strong  pa- 
triotic influence  in  my  life. 
All  my  relatives  are  glad  to 
be  Americans.  That  feeling 
influenced  me  to  seek  a sol- 
dier’s career. 

Conduct  ribbon,  three  awards  on 
his  U.S.  Army  Commendation  Med- 
al, a Bronze  Star  and  a Presidential 
Unit  Citation,  and  he  wears  the 
Gold  Recruiting  Badge.  In  1978  San- 
ta Ana  District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand in  southern  California 
awarded  him  a trophy  as  top  re- 
cruiter for  Army  Reserve  enlistees 
and  also  recognized  his  station  as 
top  station  of  35  stations  in  the  dis- 
trict for  Army  Reserve  enlistees.  At 
a time  when  reserve  enlistments  are 
down  nation-wide,  this  was  a sin- 
gular honor. 

During  his  three  years  as  a re- 
cruiter at  Oceanside,  California,  the 
sergeant  says  he  has  enlisted  at 
least  90  Mexican-Americans. 

Fuentes  spends  a good  deal  of 
his  time  at  high  schools  addressing 
classes.  He  is  much  in  demand  to 
talk  on  his  favorite  subject  — the 
United  States  of  America,  what  it 
stands  for  and  what  it  has  given 
him.  He  is  frankly  and  fiercely  fond 
of  democratic  freedoms  and  feels 
deeply  the  need  to  protect  those 
freedoms.  He  realizes  that  his  back- 
ground has  given  him  more  cause 


for  gratitude  than  many  and  he  is 
well  aware  of  the  so-called  “afflu- 
ent society’s”  apathy. 

A serious-minded  person,  he  is 
not  too  serious  about  himself,  how- 
ever, for  he  has  the  pleasing  abil- 
ity to  laugh  at  himself.  His  smile, 
which  bursts  from  a somber  coun- 
tenance, is  infectious.  He  says,  with 
good  humor,  that  prospective  en- 
listees to  whom  he  talks  join  the 
Army  for  very  practical  reasons 
and  not  because  of  the  high  ideals  he 
espouses. 

“It’s  like  this,”  he  says  smiling- 
ly. “All  kids  whowanttojointhe 
Army  are  looking  for  the  same 
things — jobs,  education,  job  train- 
ing, travel  and  a chance  to  go  ahead, 
to  progress  in  life.” 

Recruiter  Fuentes  has  just 
taken  up  a new  interest.  He  has 
joined  Oceanside  city  officials  and 
educators  to  help  solve  local  teen- 
age problems.  He  has  volunteered  to 
help  counselors  and  during  his  off- 
duty  time  to  help  solve  the  pressing 
problems  of  gang  violence  and  de- 
struction. He  admits  he  oversimpli- 
fies it  but  he  cannot  resist  suggest- 

“It’s  like  this,  all  kids  who 
want  to  join  the  Army  are 
looking  for  the  same  things 
—jobs,  education,  job  train- 
ing, travel  and  a chance  to 
go  ahead,  to  progress  in 
life. ” 

ing  that  if  kids  were  soldiering, 
jumping  out  of  airplanes  and  busy 
learning  skills  and  driving  Army 
trucks,  tanks  and  vehicles  — they 
wouldn’t  have  time  for  self  defeat- 
ing violence. 

All  of  this,  his  busy  recruiting 
schedule,  high  school  visits  and  ex- 


tra duties  take  strength  and  Fuentes 
insists  that  much  of  his  strength 
comes  also  from  his  background. 
Every  year  he  heads  for  Texas  and 
for  his  roots  where  he  spends  all  of 
his  vacation  time. 

“I  like  to  go  home,”  he  says.  “I 
visit  all  my  relatives  and  listen  to 
stories  over  and  over  again.  One  of 
my  favorite  people  was  my  mater- 
nal grandad,  Manuel  Villanueva. 
He  was  Mexican-Indian.  He  was 
born  in  Mexico  and  during  the  re- 

“I  come  from  good  people. 
My  hope  is  that  lean  project 
to  young  people  today  the 
feeling  I have  within  my- 
self—you  can  accomplish 
ANYTHING  you  want  to 
accomplish— it’s  up  to  you.” 

volution  was  caught  by  the  Texas 
Rangers  running  tequila  across  the 
border.  Later  he  worked  for  the 
school  system  at  home  in  Texas.  He 
was  60  when  he  learned  to  say  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  English  and 
became  an  American  citizen.  He 
rode  a bicycle  to  work  until  he  was 
90.  When  he  died  in  December  1977, 
we  found  his  birth  certificate  and 
proved  his  age — he  was  113.  All  the 
newspapers  did  articles  about  him 
and  about  his  long  loyal  service  to 
the  school  system.” 

“I  come  from  good  people,”  he 
muses.  “My  hope  is  that  I can  pro- 
ject to  young  people  today  the  feel- 
ing I have  within  myself — “You  can 
accomplish  anything  you  want  to 
accomplish — it’s  up  to  you." 

“Opportunities  were  never 
more  numerous  than  right  here  and 
now,”  he  says.  ^ 
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The  Old  Army 
Advertising  Game 


by  Tom  Evans 
Deputy  Director,  A&  SP 

Who  are  we?  In  two  words,  “Army  Opportuni- 
ties.” Why  do  we  advertise?  The  short  answer  is  that  it 
is  the  cheapest  way  to  tell  20  million  young  people  that 
we've  got  things  they  want.  When  we  want  to  get  tech- 
nical we  say,  "to  raise  awareness  and  generate  leads.” 

Why  do  wedoitthewaywedo?  Whatgoverns 
selection  of  themes,  treatment  of  subjects,  choice  of 
media? 

The  questions  are  all  related.  What  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  is  really  quite  a bit  more  complicated 
than  “awareness”  and  “leads."  And  how  we  go  about  it 
depends  a lot  on  who  we  are. 

To  illustrate  the  point  I will  let  you  eavesdrop  on  a 
totally  imaginary  roundtable  discussion  of  things 
advertising  can  do  to  sell  a product.  With  me  in  the 
studio  are  Mr.  Dwight  D.  Digital,  Director  of  Market- 
ing for  the  Doright  Data  Corp.,  suppliers  of  computer 
systems  to  government,  business,  and  industry,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Slurp,  President  and  founder  of  the  well 
known  soft  drink  firm  that  bears  his  name. 

I am,  of  course,  your  Army  Representative  (AR). 

AR.  “To  begin,  gentlemen,  I think  we  can  agree 
that  we  wouldn’t  spend  a dime  on  advertising  if  it 
didn’t  help  sales  (in  my  case  accessions)." 


...  an  inquiry  into  what  the 
heck  it  is  we  think  we're  do- 
ing. 

DIGITAL.  “Well  we  do  have  our  ‘Profound 
Speculations  of  Western  Man’  series  on  the  evils  of 
government  regulation,  which  isdesignedtogetthe 
FTC  off  our  back  rather  than  to  move  product.  How- 
ever, we  could  expect  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  pay 
off.” 

SLURP.  “I  will  leave  that  public  service  crap  to 
you  fellows.  You’ve  got  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  bottom 
line  in  the  soft  drink  game.” 

AR.  “The  Army  doesn’t  really  do  much  along  that 


line,  much  as  we  would  like  to.  It  would  be,  for 
instance,  helpful  to  us  to  be  able  to  counteract  some  of 
the  negativism  expressed  by  public  figures  and  the 
media  about  the  quality  of  people  we  are  recruiting 
and  other  aspects  of  the  volunteer  force  concept. 
However,  it  would  be  imprudent  for  us  to  use  appro- 
priated funds  to  deal  with  what  are  essentially 
political  issues  head  on. 

Well  ...  I think  we  know  where  we  all  stand  on 
that  point.  Now  let’s  move  on  to ‘Brand  Awareness,’ 
something  that  is  often  cited  as  a crucial  objective  of 
advertising.  I would  define  it  as  a relatively  super- 
ficial identification  of  the  product,  an  attribute  that  is 
perhaps  operationally  defined  by  the  term  ‘top  of 
mind’  awareness,  which  is  commonly  used  in  market 
research.” 

SLURP.  “If  you  say  so,  pal.” 

DIGITAL.  "That  is  really  not  terribly  important 
to  us  relative  to  some  other  things  because  computers 
are  bought  by  professionals.  Typically,  a firm  will 
determine  their  requirements  and  solicit  suppliers 
who  have  appropriate  hardware  available.  It’s  not 
exactly  an  impulse  item.  Of  course  we  at  DDC  do  take 
some  satisfaction  in  having  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
know  their  data  is  being  done  by  Doright.  It  is  also 
believed  to  help  in  maintaining  a good  share  price  for 
our  new  stock  issues.” 

AR.  “We  are  in  somewhat  the  same  boat  concern- 
ing brand  image.  Our  prospects  are  not  as  sophisti- 
cated as  computer  buyers,  but  the  decision  to  enlist  is 
hopefully  not  an  impulsive  one.  And  the  Army  doesn’t 
really  have  an  identity  problem.” 

SLURP.  “Well  for  us  it’s  almost  the  whole  ball 
game.  We  don’t  expect  our  customers  to  go  through  a 
great  analytical  song  and  dance  before  they  reach  fora 
Slurp  rather  than  a Coke.  The  stuff  all  tastes  pretty 
much  the  same  anyway  so  as  often  as  not  they  go  fora 
brand  they  think  they  like  because  we  have  drilled  our 
slogan  ‘When  You  Think  of  Refreshment  You  Think  of 
Slurp’  into  their  tiny  brains.” 

AR.  “Well  your  position  on  brand  awareness 
seems  perfectly  clear  Mr.  Slurp.  How  do  you  feel 
about  advertising  as  a communicator  of  facts  people 
can  use  to  evaluate  different  available  consumption 
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opportunities  and  arrive  at  rational  choices?  This  is,  of 
course  the  conventional  role  spelled  out  for  adver- 
tising by  economists  and  consumer  advocates.” 

SLURP.  “Call  me  Fred.  What  facts?  It’s  all  sugar 
and  water,  a little  flavor  and  a little  color.  It  doesn't 
cure  cancer  or  anything.  It’s  just  something  to  enjoy 
when  you  are  thirsty.  I wouldn’t  know  how  to  go  about 
filling  up  a page  of  advertising  space  with  ‘facts’  about 
Slurp.  How  about  you  Dwight  baby?” 

DIGITAL.  “Call  me  Mr.  Digital.  Well,  we  certainly 
think  communication  of  precise  factual  information 
about  our  computers  is  very  important  to  sales.  After 
all,  computers  are  bought  by  professional  buyers  who 
are  usually  carefully  advised  by  engineers  and 
automatic  data  processing  specialists.  They  are  not 
going  to  make  million  dollar  decisions  based  on  catchy 
slogans  and  emotional  presentations.  We  in  the 
computer  business  believe  that  advertising  which 
conveys  precise  technical  facts  about  the  performance 
of  our  equipment  is  both  effective  and  responsible.” 
AR.  “Well  in  defense  of  Mr.  Slurp  . . . Fred  . . . 
buyers  of  his  product  don’t  really  need  a lot  of 
technical  information.  They  can  try  it  for  themselves 
for  a quarter.  We  in  the  Army  think  facts  are  very 
important.  The  decision  to  invest  two  or  three  years  in 
military  service  is  a million  dollar  one  for  the  young 
people  involved.  Besides,  we  have  studied  our 
customers  very  carefully  and  know  what  attributes  of 
military  service  they  find  attractive.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  us  that  they  know  those  things  can  be  found  in 
the  Army,  and  advertising  has  played  a key  role  in 
conveying  that  knowledge.  Over  the  last  five  years  the 
Army  has,  for  instance,  overtaken  the  Navy  and 
closed  in  on  the  Air  Force  as  the  service  that  young 
people  think  offers  the  most  opportunities  for  skill 
training.  We  have  gone  from  third  to  first  place  as  the 
service  providing  the  most  chances  for  taking  courses 
toward  a college  degree.  We  know  from  our  market 
surveys  that  these  are  both  very  powerful  appeals, 
and  advertising  has  been  instrumental  in  making  our 
customers  realize  that  these  are  two  things  they  want 
badly  that  we  can  offer.  Of  course,  there  are  others.” 
SLURP.  “I  don't  know  about  that.  I’ve  got  some 
teenage  animals  and  they  don’t  pay  much  attention  to 
all  the  good  facts  about  their  future  that  I hand  out. 
You  wouldn’t  sell  much  Slurp  that  way.  I think  you 
need  a catchy  jingle.” 

AR.  “We  do  have  some  catchy  jingles.  And  some 
slogans.  We  know  advertising  has  to  attract  atten- 


tion to  work.  Which  leads  us  to  the  next  thing  we  all 
look  to  our  advertising  for,  something  I would  like  to 
call  “mind  bending.”  It  is  the  emotional,  rather  than 
the  factual,  part  of  the  sales  appeal.” 

SLURP.  “You  mean  selling  the  sizzle  instead  of 
the  steak.  Now  you’re  talking  soldier  boy.  Nobody’s 
going  to  read  a chemical  analysis  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  buy  my  stuff  but  we  think  the  kids  buy  it  to  be 
part  of ‘The  Slurp  Set.’  When  you  see  those  great 
looking  broads  in  our  TV  spots  we  probably  get  a few 
young  feeling  old  folks  as  well." 

AR.“Yes,  the  ‘everybody’s  doing  it’  approach  is 
certainly  one  people  working  the  youth  market  use  to 
a fare  thee  well.  Army  advertising  is  an  example, 
although  our  application  of  the  principal  is  a little 


more  complicated.  We  can’t  use  a lot  of ‘great  looking 
broads’  in  just  the  sense  you  mean,  but  Army  print  ads 
feature  good  looking  young  soldiers  speaking  of  their 
Army  experiences.  What  about  the  computer  business 
Mr.  Digital?  What  kinds  of  subliminal  sales  appeals 
do  you  use?” 

DIGITAL.  “I’m  afraid  that  sort  of  thing  would  be 
counterproductive.  Our  customers  are  very  serious 
and  highly  intelligent.  They  are  impressed  with  facts 
straightforwardly  presented.” 

SLURP  (a  la  W.C.  Fields).  “Ah.  The  old  straight- 
forward facts  ploy.” 

DIGITAL.  “Of  course  we  do  strive  to  communi- 
cate our  commitment  to  quality.  We  are  the  Cadillac  of 
the  computer  business,  with  all  that  implies." 

SLURP.  “Right.  You  press  the  old  snob  appeal 
button.” 

AR.  “Well  I think  we  will  all  agree  that  all 
effective  advertising  sells  by  appealing  to  basic 
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human  needs,  but  for  some  of  us  that  part  is  more  im- 
portant than  for  others.  Now  I would  like  to  talk  about 
something  we  in  the  Army  think  is  very  important. 
Most  of  our  advertising  is  designed  to  suggest  that 
readers  seek  more  information  and  to  give  them  easy 
ways  to  do  so,  such  as  business  reply  cards  and  a toll- 
free  number.  This  is  because  we  think  most  people 
need  some  personal  selling  by  a recruiter  before  they 
decide  to  enlist.  How  important  is  ‘information  seek- 
ing’ as  a product  of  advertising  to  each  of  you?” 

SLURP.  “Not  important  at  all  to  me.  Soft  drinks 
are  a retail  item  and  everybody  knows  where  to  find 
them.  Of  course  it  is  very  important  to  me  that  Slurp 
doesn’t  get  overlooked  once  you  get  in  that  supermar- 
ket. Retail  display  and  point  of  sale  advertising  are  big 
items  for  me.” 


Representative 


DIGITAL.  “We  didn’t  use  to  place  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  that  in  our  business  because  the  numbers 
of  buyers  and  sellers  of  computers  was  relatively 
small.  However,  as  we  have  gone  into  smaller  units 
having  applications  we  might  not  even  forsee  we  don’t 
think  it  is  wise  to  pass  up  sales  because  we  are  hard  to 
find.  DDC  uses  business  reply  cards  with  some 
magazine  advertising,  but  we  haven’t  gone  to  a toll- 
free  number  as  yet.” 

AR.  “Thank  you.  Andnow.beforewesignoff,  I 
would  like  to  ask  your  views  on  what  I might  call 
defensive  advertising.  We  know  through  our  research 
that  there  are  things  about  the  Army  our  prospects 
don’t  like,  partly  because  they  have  been  misinformed 
but  also  because  they  are  just  not  very  likeable  to  the 
average  American  teenager.” 

SLURP.  "How  about  a for-instance?” 

AR.  “Well,  research  early  in  the  1970’s  showed 


that  the  Army  was  viewed  as  the  ‘big  green  machine,’  a 
place  where  you  lost  all  control  of  your  personal  life 
and  were  subject  to  the  whims  of  faceless  administra- 
tors. We  have  tried  to  counteract  that  by  personalizing 
the  Army  in  our  advertising.  Our  signature  is  ‘Join  the 
People  Who’ve  Joined  the  Army,’  and,  as  I mentioned 
before,  we  lean  heavily  on  testimonials  by  real  sol- 
diers.” 

DIGITAL.  "Well  if  you  have  that  sort  of  thing  to 
contend  with,  I supose  you  must  handle  it.  It  is  usually 
preferable  to  deal  with  positives  in  the  advertising 
and  leave  it  tothesalesmantoovercome  objections. 
However,  in  your  case  you  must  deal  with  some  of  the 
negative  to  get  a proper  response.” 

SLURP.  “I  think  what  you  do  is  fine,  but  don’t 
carry  it  too  far.  I wouldn’t  recommend  an  ad  that  says 
being  in  the  infantry  is  only  seven  times  more  danger- 
ous than  driving  on  the  expressway.” 

AR.“Wellourtimeiscomingtoanend.Letme 
thank  you  gentlemen  for  some  useful  insights  into  the 
role  of  advertising  in  marketing  widely  diverse  pro- 
ducts.” 

SLURP.  “Enjoyed  it.  Say,  if  you  fellows  will  give 
me  your  home  addresses  I’ll  have  a case  of  SLURP 
LITE,  our  low  calorie  beverage  now  available  at  your 
favorite  market,  sent  around." 


AR.  “Er  . . . that’s  very  kind,  but  I’m  sure  that 
SLURP,  INC.sellstothe  Government  and  I am  prohib- 
ited by  regulation  from  accepting  a gratuity  from  a 
government  supplier.” 

DIGITAL.  “I  can’t  stand  the  stuff.” 

AR.  “And  on  that  note  of  general  consensus,  thank 
you  for  listening  and  good  night.”  ^ 
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Chicago’s  program  has  had  successful  results.  How- 
ever, what  works  in  Chicago  doesn’t  guarantee  the 
same  results  in  other  areas.  It  is  offered  here  as  an  idea 
for  consideration. 


Chicago ’s  PD  Team  is  always  there 


by  Bruce  Edwards 
Chicago  DRC 

The  largest  DRC  in  USAREC 
has  made  the  Professional  Develop- 
ment Team  the  hub  around  which 
the  DRC  turns. 

Upon  notification  of  assign- 
ment to  the  DRC,  a new  recruiter 
will  be  assigned  a PD  Team  member 
to  act  as  a reception  sponsor.  This 
NCO  will  accompany  the  new  mem- 
ber until  he  or  she  has  reported  in, 
been  assigned  to  a station,  has 
completed  processing  and  is  ready 
to  go  to  work. 

The  key  phrase  is  "ready  to  go 
to  work.”  This  means  that  a recruit- 
er has  had  all  problems  resolved 
and  has  completed  in-processing 
before  being  turned  over  to  the  sta- 
tion commander.  This  relieves  the 
recruiter  and  the  station  command- 
er from  the  burden  of  struggling 
with  administrative  and  financial 
problems  that  can  cost  thempro- 
ductive  recruiting  time. 

“We  help  the  new  recruiter  get 
settled  in  because  we  realize  that 
even  small  problems  can  bother  a 
person  and  he  cannot  concentrate 
wholly  on  his  job,”  said  one  PD 
Team  member. 

‘‘When  new  recruiters  are  re- 
leased to  their  station  we  want  them 
to  be  ready  to  go.  We  watch  their 
professional  progress  closely  and 
are  always  ready  to  help  later  on. 
But,  we  feel  the  first  weeks  as  a 
recruiter  are  hard  enough  without 
leaving  problems  hanging  which 
could  have  been  resolved  before 
going  to  t he  field.” 

Once  the  recruiter  is  turned 
over  to  the  station  commander  the 
PD  team  begins  to  monitor  his  pro- 
gress. The  idea  is  not  to  let  a person 
who  is  having  trouble  get  so  far 
behind  he’ll  never  catch  up. 


Soon  after  the  recruiter  gets 
started  working  he  begins  aNew 
Recruiter  Training  Program.  This 
program  emphasizes  and  supple- 
ments the  training  given  during  the 
Army  Recruiting  Course.  It  allows 
the  new  recruiter  to  review  a tech- 
nique, practice  it,  and  discuss  its 
success  or  failure  with  other  re- 
cruiters who  share  the  same  exper- 
ience. 

“People  feel  more  free  to  dis- 
cuss problem  areas  with  their  peers. 
Everyone  shares  the  beginning  jit- 
ters.” Says  Master  Sergeant  Hall, 
"It  also  gets  them  talking  to  the  PD 
Team  members  so  that  later,  when 
they  have  a problem  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  call  the  DRC  PD 
Team.  We  want  to  establish,  very 
early  in  their  recruiting  career,  that 
we  are  there  to  help.  Production  is 
the  name  of  the  game  and  we  want 
to  help  recruiters  produce.” 

The  next  step  is  to  monitor  the 
new  recruiter.  “If  we  see  where  a 
recruiter  is  slipping,  we  arrange  to 
work  with  that  recruiter.”  When  the 
team  goes  to  a station  to  assist  a 
recruiter,  no  time  is  lost  from  work. 
The  recruiter  has  the  prospecting 
cards  and  daily  planner  ready  and 
corrections  are  made  as  the  recruit- 
er goes  through  his  daily  routine. 

Another  important  task  of  the 
PD  Team  is  to  train  newly  appoint- 
ed station  commanders.  During  this 
important  phase  use  of  the  region 
Station  Management  System  is 
stressed.  The  new  station  com- 
mander is  given  six  months  to  com- 
plete the  self-taught  station  man- 
agement course. 

Once  the  initial  training  has 
been  conducted,  the  PD  Team  mon- 
itors the  success  of  the  station.  If 
production  begins  to  slip,  thePD 
Team  coordinates  with  the  assis- 


tant area  commander,  goes  to  the 
station  and  works  with  the  com- 
mander. Once  again,  they  insure  no 
time  is  lost.  They  observe,  comment 
and  suggest  as  the  station  com- 
mander goes  through  his  daily 
routine.  Basic  recruiting  tools  are 
checked  and  the  performance  of 
everyone  in  the  station  is  evalu- 
ated. Finally,  a critique  is  given  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  are 
made. 

There  are  quarterly  training 
sessions  for  the  station,  area  and 
assistant  area  commanders.  This 
gives  the  team  an  opportunity  to 
review  and  reenforce  basics,  and 
introduce  new  techniques. 

During  this  training,  the  PD 
team  is  able  to  give  time  tothe 
station  and  area  commanders  so 
they  can  share  ideas.  “It  is  impor- 
tant to  bring  station  commanders 
together  and  let  them  interact,”  says 
Hall.  “Between  them,  they  represent 
a hundred  years  of  recruiting  exper- 
ience and  a wealth  of  ideas.  Another 
thing  our  quarterly  training  gives  is 
a healthy,  casual  opportunity  to 
build  a friendly  sense  of  competi- 
tion. This  competition  provides 
motivation.  After  all,  no  one  wants 
to  lose  out  to  another  station  by  a 
tenth  of  a percent  after  an  entire 
year  of  recruiting.” 

The  objective  of  thePDTeamin 
Chicago  is  to  welcome  the  new  re- 
cruiters and  provide  training  that 
reinforces  productive  recruiting 
traits  and  prevents  bad  habits  from 
developing.  Secondly,  new  station 
commanders  are  given  assistance 
when  it’s  needed.  Finally,  evalua- 
tion and  follow-up  provides  contin- 
uing support  to  the  most  important 
man  in  USAREC — the  field  recruit- 
er. 

? 
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Successfully 
reaching 
high  school 
students 
OR 

Breaking 

the 

ice 


A journalism  clinic  held  in  an 
Alabama  high  school  produced  an 
unexpected  development.  At  the 
outset,  the  instructor,  a Montgom- 
ery DRC  A&SP  civilian,  asked  the 
35  seniors,  “How  many  here  are 
contemplating  military  service?” 
No  student  expressed  any  interest. 
So  the  clinic  progressed  through  a 
“Career  in  journalism”  discussion. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
the  instructor  mentioned  some 
Army  opportunities  for  journalists. 
This  led  into  education  benefits 
offered  by  the  Army  and  then,  the 
latest  two-year  enlistment  option. 
At  this  point  the  students’ resis- 
tance melted  away.  They  asked  so 
many  technical  questions  that  the 
instructor  turned  the  class  over  to 
two  attendant  recruiters.  Army 
questions  and  answers  continued 
well  into  the  students’  lunch  hour. 
Not  one  student  elected  to  go  to 
lunch;  all  preferred  to  hear  the  re- 
cruiters. 

It  is  apparent  that  kids  are  in- 
terested in  the  Army  though  they 


may  not  readily  admit  it.  For  some 
reason  they  are  reluctant  to  public- 
ly express  this  interest.  The  trick  is 
to  break  the  ice  because  they  are  in- 

There  are  many  ways  to  do  it. 
Ice-breaker  Sergeant  First  Class 
William  (Bill)  Bigby,  top  1978  re- 
cruiter of  females  in  SERRC,  has 
several.  He  likes  to  bring  a small 
segment  of  the  Army  to  groups  of 
high  school  students. 

“Give  me  an  Army  SWAT  team, 
a drug  sniffing  dog  and  his  handler 
or  a weapon  with  a one-  or  two-man 
crew.  To  me  these  are  more  produc- 
tive than  20  guys  falling  out  of  an 
aircraft.  The  small  activities,”  he 
says,  “are  more  personal.  They  at- 
tract Cl  as  well  as  military  eligibles. 

"We  are  selling  the  Army  and 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  that  fact. 
Education  and  thrills,  these  are 
secondary.  We  must  show  Army. 
And  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  with 
Army  equipment  and  personnel.” 

Another  thing  that  Bill  finds 
profitable  is  the  semi-annual  DEP 
party.  Some  15  Army  recruiters  in 
north  Alabama  combine  to  host  and 
fund  the  party.  They  have  been 
paying  all  the  costs — refreshments, 
drinks,  combo  and  rent  of  the  hall. 
Invitations  are  mailed  to  each  DEP 


ers  are  not.  “Many  of  my  prospects 
work  and  so  I make  every  effort  to 
be  in  the  office  after  office  hours 
and  always  on  Saturdays.  People 
soon  learn  where  to  go  when  other 
places  are  closed.” 

When  the  need  for  female  re- 
cruits was  at  a minimum,  Bill  con- 
tinued his  female  testing  and  pro- 
cessing, even  though  the  females 
could  not  then  go  into  the  Army.  At 
this  time  many  recruiters  simply 
disregarded  female  applicants. 
Again,  the  word  got  around  that  the 
Army  in  Bessemer,  Alabama,  (Sgt. 
Bigby)  was  processing  female  ap- 
plicants. Finally,  when  the  female 
quota  was  substantially  increased, 
Bill  immediately  shipped  ten  fe- 
males. 

Most  females  in  north  Alabama 
are  looking  for  independence  when 
they  inquire  about  the  Army.  “We 
can  give  them  that,”  says  Bill.  “I 
don’t  stress  education  benefits  so 
much  or  civilian-skills  training. 
Many  of  the  females  are  already 
trained  in  civilian-type  skills  — 
generally  clerical.  I do  stress  the  in- 
dependence that  the  Army  offers.” 
The  second  reason  females  from 
northern  Alabama  join  the  Army  is 
for  employment.  They  also  like  the 
prospect  of  something  totally  dif- 
ferent in  training.  Bills  says, “Why 


“Give  me  an  Army  SWAT  team,  a drug-sniffing  dog  and  his  handler . . these  are 
more  effective  tha  - 20  guys  falling  out  of  airplanes." 


entrant.  He  or  she  is  encouraged  to 
bring  a date  or  a guest. 

The  parties  bring  together 
prospects,  recruiters  and  excellent 
Cl  in  the  “I  did  it.  You  do  it”  fashion. 
The  parties  are  very  successful. 
Under  USAREC  Reg.  37-13  such 
activities  may  not  be  federally 
funded. 

Bill  is  a full-time  recruiter. 
Word  soon  got  around  that  Bill  is 
on  the  job  when  many  other  recruit- 


they even  look  forward  to  their 
basic  training!” 

Sgt.  Bill  Bigby,  in  addition  to 
being  the  outstanding  SERRC  fe- 
male recruiter  for  1978,  was  also 
nominated  for  Recruiter  of  the  Year, 
1977.  So  take  a lesson  from  Bill.  The 
Army  has  almost  more  incentives 
than  any  of  us  know,  so  get  yourice- 
breakers  working  and  tell  these 
timid  high  school  students  what 
they  really  want  to  know.  3J 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  enthusiastic  recruiter  aides, 
Private  Sam  Hagey,  stirred  up  enough  appointments 
in  the  Peoria  DRC  during  his  30  days  to  keep  recruiters 
busy  for  months  to  come. 

Private  Hagey  was  helped  by  high  school  counse- 
lors in  his  alma  mater,  East  Peoria  High  School.  He 
was  given  a desk  in  the  counselor  offices  and  carte 
blanche  to  approach  and  talk  to  students  about  Army 
life.  During  lunchtimes,  he  talked  to  the  senior  stu- 
dents, pushing  for  evening  appointments  in  their 
homes  with  the  parents. 

On  career  oportunity  day  Hagey  addressed  the 
assembled  student  body.  He  recounted  his  exper- 
iences in  basic  and  advanced  individual  training;  his 
plans  for  completing  higher  education  with  Uncle 
Sam’s  help;  and  his  dreams  for  the  future.  He  believes 
in  the  adage  that  the  future  belongs  to  those  who 
prepare  for  it. 

“During  the  day,”  he  said,  “I  saw  everyone.” 

“I  enjoy  talking  about  my  job  as  a military  police- 
man. I enjoy  it  very  much.  My  friends  were  very  much 
enthused  about  my  college  plans  to  learn  law  and 
sociology  when  they  learned  that  they  can  plan  solid 
futures  with  the  help  of  the  Army,  too.” 

A former  Boy  Scout  with  a special  interest  in  K-9 
Corps,  hegrinnedwidelyashetoldof  aspirations  to 
get  into  that  field.  “Dogs  always  had  a way  of  follow- 
ing me  home,”  he  said,  and  added,  “on  the  end  of  a 10- 
foot  rope.”  He  caught  the  interest  of  the  assembled 
student  body,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  contagious. 

Before  he  returned  to  his  unit  at  Ft.  Carson,  he 
received  a certificate  of  achievement  from  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Gerald  K.  Griffin,  DRC  c ommander.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  East  Peoria  Elementary  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, teachers  and  administrators  presented  him 
with  the  board’s  outstanding  service  award  for  vol- 
untary service. 

He  left  a surge  of  interest  in  the  US  Army  behind 
him  — enough  quality  appointments  to  prove  once 
again  the  worth  of  the  recruiter  aide  program.  (Nadine 
Luc,  Peoria  DRC) 

FRIDAY  13th,  ILL-OMENED  and  usually  asso- 
ciated with  unlucky  pheonomena,  actually  turned  out 
to  be  quite  lucky  for  all  branches  of  the  military  when 
New  Orleans  Mayor  Ernest  Morial  proclaimed  this 
date  as  “Military  Career  Awareness  Day.” 

Presented  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Roy  S.  Lombar- 
do Jr.,  commander  of  the  New  Orleans  DRC  and 
chairman  of  the  Inter-Service  Recruiting  Council,  the 
proclamation  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  New 


Orleans  area.  The  occasion  was  sponsored  by  all 
branches  of  the  military. 

Highlighting  the  event,  a luncheon  was  held  at  the 
Marriott  Hotel,  with  Rear  Admiral  Charles  E.  Gurney, 
III,  deputy  commander,  MEPCOM,  participating  as  a 
special  keynote  speaker.  Guests  included  local,  state 
and  national  officials  as  well  as  leaders  in  the  educa- 
tional field. 

Purpose  of  "Military  Career  Awareness  Day,” 
according  to  LTC  Lombardo,  was  “to  make  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  area  more  aware  of  the  educa- 
tional and  career  opportunities  available  in  today’s 
military  service.” 

Noting  that  the  Army  alone  offers  training  in 
more  than  300  career  specialties,  LTC  Lombardo 
stated  that  a career  in  the  military  today  offers  not 
only  top  quality  training  in  the  job  skill  the  applicant 
selects  himself,  but  the  military  also  provides  good 
pay,  outstanding  educational  benefits,  worldwide 
travel,  good  medical  and  dental  care,  as  well  as  the 
option  for  early  retirement. 

“Young  men  and  women  are  urged  to  compare  the 
career  opportunities  offered  by  the  military  today 
with  other  career  possibilities  available  to  them,”  LTC 
Lombardo  said. 

“Our  teams  of  professional  Army  recruiters  are 
always  available  to  talk  to  you,”  he  added.  "They  will 
glady  assist  you  in  selecting  the  career  field  of  your 
choice  for  a rewarding  future.” 


ARMY  RECRUITERS  from  the  San  Francisco 
DRC  were  present  at  recent  roll-out  ceremonies  of  the 
new  Infantry  Fighting  Vehicle  (IFV),  Cavalry  Fighting 
Vehicle  (CFV)  and  General  Support  Rocket  System 
carrier  (GSRS)  in  San  )ose,  Calif. 

Completing  a maneuver  around  the  test  track 
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were  Sergeants  First  Class  Dave  Pearson,  Charles 
Bowman  and  Leon  Guerrero. 

The  recruiters  took  part  in  a drive  of  the  vehicles 
around  a test  track,  a non-live  fire  demonstration  of 
weapons,  and  a display  where  interested  persons 
could  inspect  the  vehicles. 

The  systems  have  been  under  development  since 
November  1976.  the  IFV/CFV  is  expected  to  go  into 
production  in  May  1981  and  the  GSRS  in  January 
1982.  (San  Francisco  DRC) 

AFTER  TWO  YEARS  on  production  lines  at  two 
different  factories,  Cathy  Jo  Miller  pitied  herself  and 
her  co-workers.  Somewhere  out  there,  she  knew,  there 
had  to  be  a better  way  of  life.  There  had  to  be  a way  to 
find  it  for  herself  and  make  it  her  own. 

She  enrolled  in  beauty  school  and  discovered  that 
for  her,  it  was  just  another  production  line.  She 
worked  at  the  local  hospital  with  retarded  children  in 
her  spare  time,  and  while  she  felt  a certain  satisfac- 
tion, she  could  not  make  it  a vocation. 

Then  she  met  Staff  Sergeant  Edward  Cormican, 
recruiter  at  the  Freeport  Army  Recruiting  Station.  He 
showed  her  how  the  Army  could  guarantee  her  job 
training  in  whatever  line  of  work  her  tests  showed  her 
greatest  aptitude  in.  And,  she  would  belong  to  a large 
fraternity  of  young  people  who  dared  to  explore  life. 

Returning  to  Freeport  as  a recruiter  aide  early  in 
December,  Cathy  enlisted  five  of  her  factory  friends, 
some  of  whom  had  also  been  in  her  Pearl  City  High 
School  graduating  class.  A couple  more  are  “still 
thinking  about  it.” 

Recruiting  was  difficult  for  her  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  she  reports,  because  she  is  naturally  shy.  But 
she  overcame  being  embarrassed  about  calling  people 
she  didn’t  know  after  visiting  the  factories  where  she 
had  once  helped  assemble  curtain  rods  and  light 
switches. 

With  permission  from  her  former  supervisors,  she 
met  with  the  workers  during  their  breaks.  Because  of 
the  short  time  available  during  the  breaks,  she  wasn’t 
able  to  discuss  the  Army  in  detail.  But  20  appoint- 
ments were  made  with  persons  who  wanted  to  talk 
more  about  the  Army  at  a more  leisurely  time. 

She  and  Sergeant  Cormican  visited  four  or  five 
high  schools  where  the  counselors  told  students  over 
the  intercoms  that  the  Army  recruiters  were  there. 
Students  were  excused  from  class  to  meet  them.  Cathy 
gained  15  appointments  from  these  talks  with  inter- 
ested students. 


She  made  it  a point  to  track  down  leads  that 
happened  to  crop  up  during  these  conversations.  She 
left  no  stone  unturned  in  her  zeal  to  recruit.  She  even 
enlisted  her  own  brother.  She  feels  that  is  her  most 
important  accomplishment,  she  said. 

Supportive  parents  played  an  important  part  in 
her  own  enlistment,  she  said.  Her  father,  James  Miller, 
had  been  refused  admission  to  the  Army  as  a youth 
because  of  an  accident  that  resulted  in  doctors  placing 
a metal  pin  in  one  hip.  But  he  always  had  felt  a 
fondness  for  the  Army,  she  said.  Her  mother  too,  is 
“glad  I am  doing  something  with  my  life — and  for 
myself.” 

The  biggest  surprise  that  recruiting  held  for 
Cathy  was  the  early,  late  and  long  hours  and  the 
amount  of  effort  necessary  to  track  down  leads  and 


Cathy  Jo  miller,  recruiter  aide  at  the  Peoria  DRC’s  Freeport  Station, 
put  five  applicants  into  the  Army  before  leaving  for  Ft.  Jackson. 


stick  with  them  until  all  hope  is  exhausted,  or  until 
they  sign  that  contract.  But  she  likes  recruiting  well 
enough,  she  said,  to  consider  asking  to  train  for  that  if 
she  finds  she  doesn’t  care  for  personnel  management. 

“It’s  hard  work,”  she  said,  “but  it  is  really  helping 
people.  Some  of  the  people  I went  to  school  with  have 
better  brains  than  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  factories, 
or  pumping  gas  or  waiting  on  tables  in  restaurants. 
I’m  glad  I was  able  to  help  five  of  them.  I wish  it  could 
have  been  more  . . .”  (Nadine  Luc,  Peoria  DRC) 
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OPERATION  “FORGE-AHEAD”  opened  at 
Champaign,  111.,  for  members  of  the  DEP  in  the  Cham- 
paign area  and  Army  Senior  ROTC  cadets.  The  first  of 
planned  twice-monthly  sessions  took  place  in  early 
February  at  the  ROTC  Armory,  with  the  DEP  people 
forging  ahead  of  their  peers,  learning  some  of  those 
things  they  will  learn  in-depth  when  they  enter  basic 
training.  The  young  ROTC  instructors  are  forging 
ahead  too,  by  working  with  people  they  will  be  work- 
ing with  in  the  Army  when  they  are  commissioned. 

Recruiters  at  the  Champaign  station  brainstorm- 
ed the  concept  some  time  ago,  reasoning  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  for  their  DEP  enlistees  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  Army’s  ways  before  going  on  active 
duty. 

Station  Commander  Sergeant  First  Class  Thomas 
D.  Halbrook  met  with  Major  Gerald  Lowrey,  assistant 
professor  of  Military  Science  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Champaign  campus  to  work  out  the  details. 

About  15  senior  members  of  the  ROTC  are 
teaching  basic  military  subjects  to  include  military 
courtesy,  rappelling  (when  the  weather  will  permit), 
first  aid,  drill  and  ceremonies,  and  adventure  training. 
The  immediate  reaction  showed  high  motivation  and 
interest  in  what  is  going  to  be  taught  to  them  when 
they  get  to  basic  training,  according  to  Sergeant  Hal- 
brook. 

The  DEP  people  enrolled  for  the  series  include 
Privates  John  Grant,  Gene  Gladney  and  Robert 
McPheter,  all  of  Central  High  School;  David  Lough 
and  Jeff  White  of  Villa  Grove  High  School;  Thomas 
Isaman  and  Kevin  Cole  of  Paxton  High  School;  Gary 
Whitely  and  Samual  Zettler  of  Bement  High  School; 
and  Kenneth  McDuffy  of  Centennial  High  School. 

Privates  from  the  University  of  Illinois  include 
Floyd  Matsuda,  a resident  of  Hawaii,  who  is  working 
on  a masters  degree  in  mathematics  and  computer 
science;  John  Carroll,  who  holds  a degree  in  psychol- 
ogy from  Ohio  State  University;  and  Young  JunPak  of 
Korea  who  has  an  engineering  degree  from  Han  Yang 
University,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Two  DEP  enlistees  brought  guests  to  the  first 
session,  Sergeant  Halbrook  said.  All  were  encouraged 
to  bring  their  friends  to  subsequent  meetings,  to  en- 
hance their  chance  s for  making  E- 2 by  enlisting  two 
high  school  diploma  graduates  or  seniors  in  the  DEP — 
another  way  to  forge  ahead.  (Nadine  Luc,  Peoria  DRC) 

MARATHONS  ARE  BECOMING  old  hat,  but  the 
Detroit  DRC  recently  had  two  entries  in  a race  that 
included  a mile-long  run  underwater  that  didn’t 


dampen  the  sprinters’  spirits  or  their  running  shoes. 

It  was  the  Detroit  Free  Press  International 
Marathon  that  started  in  the  shadow  of  the  Ambass- 
ador Bridge  in  Windsor,  Canada,  and  plunged  the 
runners  into  the  Detroit-Windsor  tunnel  where  they 
whooped  and  hollered  their  way  back  into  the  U.S. 


Captains  Tom  Ferguson  (left)  and  Dan  Mitchell  display  their  running 
form  on  the  streets  of  Detroit. 


Captain  Tom  Ferguson,  operations  officer,  and 
Captain  Dan  Mitchell,  assistant  operations  officer, 
completed  the  26  mile  run  through  the  crowd-lined 
streets  of  Greektown,  Lafayette  park,  and  three  of 
the  Grosse  Pointes,  before  looping  back  through 
Detroit  to  Belle  Isle.  It  was  the  first  marathon  for  both. 

Ferguson,  who  ran  cross-country  since  high 
school  days,  managed  to  garner  some  publicity 
for  Army  Recruiting  because  he  missed  the  bus  to 
Canada  and  started  the  grueling  run  15  minutes 
behind  the  rest.  An  official  who  spotted  him  in  the 
tunnel  had  moved  to  the  finish  line  as  the  race 
progressed,  recognized  the  determined  runner  as  he 
huffed  and  puffed  to  the  end,  and  arranged  for  him  to 
be  interviewed  by  a Free  Press  reporter.  However,  let 
it  be  said  that  CPT  Mitchell  did  not  finish  dead  last. 

“We  both  felt  good  about  the  marathon,”  said  CPT 
Ferguson,  “And  had  a lot  of  encouragement  from  the 
sidelines  as  people  noticed  our  Army  Logos.” 

“We  felt  our  participation  could  help  a bit  to  dis- 
pel the  myth  that  the  Army  is  going  soft,”  added  CPT 
Mitchell,  "And,  who  knows,  if  I hadn’t  been  off  to  a 
delayed  start,  I might  have  won  it  all.”  Now  that’s  the 
old  Army  Spirit!  (Nancy  Fisher,  Detroit  DRC) 
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THE  PLAYING  ABILITY  of  “Ronnie’s  Cannon 
Cockers”  might  not  win  any  softball  tournaments,  but 
they  sure  do  look  good.  Dressed  in  their  red,  white, 
and  blue  uniforms  with  the  design  from  the  DRC’s  out- 
door billboards  across  the  front,  the  team  plays  in  a 
league  with  churches,  industry,  other  area  military 
teams,  and  local  college  fraternities. 

Led  by  Colonel  Ronald  Savard,  Commander  of  the 
Raleigh  DRC,  the  team,  comprised  mainly  of  DRC  per- 
sonnel (four  women  included),  thus  far  has  managed 
to  win  only  two  games.  And  who  suffered  losses  at 
their  hands?  the  shipwrecked  Navy  team,  of  course. 
(Mary  Jane  Griffin,  Raleigh  DRC) 


DURING  THE  WORLD  WARS,  a grand  send-off 
for  the  new  troops  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Lately 
though,  the  new  soldiers  board  their  various  modes  of 
transportation  to  basic  with  no  fanfare  at  all.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  William  Parnell,  commander  of  the 
Syracuse  DRC,  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a grand  send- 
off  and  getting  the  whole  town  involved. 

His  suggestion  led  the  way  for  the  first  annual 
“Join  the  People  Day.” 

At  the  DRC  headquarters,  members  contacted  all 
the  area  commanders  for  a listofinvitees.A  special 
committee  of  DEP  people  was  set  up  to  help  plan  the 
day.  The  A&SP  shop  booked  the  talents  of  Ft.  Ham- 
ilton’s “Brooklyn  Queens  Expressway”  rock  band. 

Community  and  civic  groups  picked  up  the  cost  of 
five  buses,  each  running  routes  all  over  the  DRC 
picking  up  the  people  in  the  DEP  along  the  way.  As  if 


that  weren’t  enough,  the  recruiters  arranged  for 
smaller  “Join  the  People  Days”  in  every  town  or  village 
where  the  buses  made  their  pick-ups. 

The  buses  were  all  timed  to  reach  downtown 
Syracuse  at  the  same  time.  On  the  way  to  the  celebra- 
tion the  DEPs  had  time  to  talk  to  friends  about  the 
Army. 

Music,  clowns,  and  a color  guard  made  up  of 
recruiters,  drew  the  attention  of  many  downtown 
shoppers  who  stopped  in  and  managed  to  get  involved 
in  the  excitement. 

“There  were  obviously  a few  problems  the  first 
time,”  said  N.W.  Ayer  rep  Doug  Laughlin.  Some  of  the 
DEP  members  couldn’t  attend  because  of  summer  jobs 
or  vacation  plans.  Lack  of  funds  kept  us  from  making 
the  event  as  large  as  we  would  have  liked.  Next  year 
we’re  going  to  shoot  for  national  media  attention.” 
(Syracuse  DRC) 
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Production  Progress 
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DRC 

% 

# OF  WKS 
MISSION 
ACOMP 

DRC 

1.  San  Juan,  P R 

124.2 

26—26 

20.  Houston,  TX 

2.  Atlanta,  GA 

112.6 

26—26 

21.  Little  Rock,  AR 

3.  Jackson,  Miss. 

110.4 

26—26 

22.  Indianapolis,  IN 

4 Miami,  FL 

109  8 

26-26 

23.  San  Antonio,  TX 

5,  Raleigh,  NC 

108.6 

26—26 

24.  Sacramento,  CA 

6.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

107.5 

26—26 

25.  Newburgh,  NY 

7.  Columbia,  SC 

106.7 

26—26 

26.  Denver,  CO 

8.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

106.1 

26—26 

27.  Cleveland,  OH 

9.  Charlotte,  NC 

104.5 

26—26 

28.  Beckley,  W V 

10.  Richmond,  VA 

104.5 

26—26 

29.  San  Francisco,  CA 

1 1 . Baltimore,  MD 

104.0 

26—26 

30.  Portland,  OR 

12.  Honolulu,  HI 

101.9 

23—26 

31.  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

13.  Nashville,  TN 

101.5 

24-26 

32.  Columbus,  OH 

14.  Cincinnati,  OH 

100.6 

23—26 

33.  Albany,  NY 

15.  Chicago,  IL 

98.5 

19—26 

34.  Seattle,  WA 

16.  Louisville,  KY 

98.3 

22—26 

35.  Santa  Ana,  CA 

17.  New  Orleans,  LA 

97.1 

18-26 

36.  Peoria,  IL 

18.  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

97  0 

19—26 

37.  Albuquerque.  NM 

19.  St.  Louis,  MO 

96.2 

23—26 

38.  Boston,  MA 

DOD  Acc  Thru  28  Feb  79 
NPS  (F)  OBJ  Thru  26  Mar  79 
DRC  DATA  Thru  16  Apr  79 
USAR  DATA  Thru  31  Mar  79 
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% 

# OF  WKS 
MISSION 
ACOMP 

DRC 

% 

# OF  WKS 
MISSION 
ACOMP 

93.1 

13—26 

39.  Phildelphia.  PA 

73.7 

3—26 

91.6 

20—26 

40.  Syracuse,  NY 

73.5 

8—26 

88.8 

10-26 

41.  Concord,  NH 

72.7 

5—26 

86.1 

16—26 

42.  Long  Island,  NY 

72.7 

3—26 

84  6 

7—26 

43.  Los  Angeles,  CA 

72.4 

3—26 

83.8 

4-26 

44.  Pittsburgh,  PA 

71.7 

3—26 

83.6 

9—26 

45.  Fort  Monmouth,  NJ 

70.2 

4—26 

83.5 

11—26 

46.  Dallas,  TX 

69  2 

9—26 

80.7 

12—26 

47,  Phoenix,  AZ 

68.5 

4—26 

80.4 

7—26 

48  Lansing,  Ml 

68  4 

5—26 

80.2 

7—26 

49.  Kansas  City,  MO 

67.6 

7-26 

79.3 

8-26 

50.  Des  Moines,  IA 

65.4 

8-26 

79.1 

8—26 

51.  Omaha,  NE 

65.1 

6—26 

78  7 

6—26 

52.  Harrisburgh.  PA 

64.4 

3—26 

78.3 

8—26 

53.  Detroit,  Ml 

62.1 

2—26 

76.3 

9-26 

54.  Niagara  Falls.  NY 

61.0 

2-26 

75.9 

11-26 

55.  New  Haven,  CT 

60.1 

1—26 

75.7 

8-26 

56.  Minneapolis,  MN 

58.4 

4—26 

74.4 

3—26 

57.  Milwaukee,  Wl 

50.1 

2—26 

all  VOLUNTEER 

by  SP5  Claudia  Beach 
all  VOLUNTEER  Staff 

The  Army  has  a multitude  of 
educational  opportunities  forits 
soldiers.  Whether  the  soldier  is 
looking  for  high  school  equivalency 
or  has  a college  degree  and  wishes 
to  complete  a graduate  degree,  the 
Army  Continuing  Education  Sys- 
tem (ACES)  has  a program  to 
achieve  these  needs. 

VEAP 

The  VEAP  — Veterans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program — fills  in 
the  gap  left  by  the  expiration  of  the 
G.I.  Bill  in  December  1976.  Soldiers 
entering  the  Army  after  1976  may 
qualify  for  VEAP. 

This  is  a savings  program  for 
the  soldier.  For  every  dollar  saved, 
the  government  will  contribute  two. 
Depending  on  how  much  is  saved 
each  month  — anywhere  between 
$50  and  $75  in  $5  increments  for  a 


minimum  of  12  months — the  soldier 
can  receive  up  to  $8,100  when  he  or 
she  goes  to  school  after  separating 
from  the  Army.  If  the  soldier  de- 
cides not  to  go  to  school  the  money 
put  into  the  program  will  be  return- 
ed. 

Currently,  for  certain  skills, 
there  is  a special  “kicker”  incentive 
program  in  effect  on  atrial  basis. 
Besides  the  two-for-one  money 
arrangement,  the  Army  will  pay 
$1,000  a year  for  eachyearthe 
person  enlists  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  The  minimum  tour  is  two 
years;  the  maximum  is  four.  The 
soldier  must  still  meet  the  require- 
ments of  VEAP  — meaning  that 
contributions  must  still  be  made  for 
twelve  months  or  more.  Upon  en- 
rolling in  the  school  of  choice  after 
separation  from  the  Army  the  bo- 
nus money  will  be  added  to  the 
amount  already  saved.  The  total 
could  amount  to  $12,100. 


But  hold  your  horses!  To  enlist 
for  the  VEAP  kicker  option  the 
prospect  must  meet  Army  eligi- 
bility requirements: 

— Be  a high  school  graduate 
— Be  in  mental  category  I to  Ilia 
(The  top  three  mental  categories) 

— Enlist  at  an  Armed  Forces 
Examination  and  Entrance  Station 
(AFEES)  that  is  currently  desig- 
nated to  sell  the  program  (42  of  the 
66  AFEES  are  invloved) 

— Enlist  in  one  of  a selected 
number  of  Military  Occupation 
Specialties  (there  are  approximate- 
ly 28  MOS  available) 

— Beeligibleforatourofduty 
in  Europe. 

What  better  way  to  save  for  the 
future  and  still  enjoy  Europe! 

Army  Apprenticeship  Program 

The  Army  Apprenticeship 
Program  is  fairly  new.  It  was  set  up 
in  1975  and  so  far  very  few  people 
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have  completed  it. 

Its  purpose  is  to  document 
what  thesoldieristrainedtodoin 
the  Army  so  that  it  can  be  recogniz- 
ed by  prospective  civilian  employ- 
ers. Presently  11  apprenticeship 
programs  have  been  established 
involving  148  MOS.  About  7,000 
soldiers  are  registered  in  the  var- 
ious programs  and  500  to  600  sign 
up  every  month. 

The  Army  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams are  registered  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  with  each  Army 
school  registering  the  specific  skill 
it  teaches.  The  first  such  program 
set  up  was  the  Engineer  School  Ap- 
prenticeship Program. 

To  complete  the  program  the 
soldier  must  document  6,000  to 
8,000  hours  of  practical  experience 
in  his  specific  skill.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  three  or  four  years  working 
40  hours  a week  for  50  weeks  of  the 
year.  Additionally,  144  hours  of 
related  instruction  are  required  for 
every  2,000  hours  of  experience.  A 
large  portion  of  this  required  in- 
struction is  fulfilled  by  completing 
Advanced  Individual  Training 
(AIT). 

Enrolling  in  the  program  is 
easy.  Once  the  soldier  finishes  AIT 
and  arrives  at  his  permanent  sta- 
tion a trip  to  the  education  center 
is  necessary.  The  soldier  fills  out 
the  necessary  paperwork,  receives 
a log  book  and  is  ready  to  begin  the 
program. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has 
ruled  that  an  Army  supervisor, 
whether  he  has  the  status  of  jour- 
neyman or  not,  is  qualified  to  teach 
soldier  apprentices  and  to  certify 
the  acceptability  of  their  work. 

Although  most  soldiers  will  not 
finish  the  program  during  their  first 
enlistment  because  of  the  length  of 
time  required,  all  their  time  until 
separation  from  the  Army  will  be 
documented.  This  should  enable 
them  to  pick  up  in  civilian  life 
where  they  had  left  off  in  the  Army. 


For  those  who  do  finish  the 
program  a Certificate  of  Completion 
of  Apprenticeship  is  provided 
which  identif  ies  individuals  as  a 
Journeyman. 

The  soldier  need  only  remem- 
ber one  thing.  The  Army  will  not 
guarantee  that  once  the  apprentice- 
ship program  is  started  he  will  be 
continually  assigned  to  a position 
where  experience  can  be  logged. 
Assignments  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  Army’s  needs.  Those  needs 
may  not  always  mean  primary  duty 
in  the  field  chosen  for  apprentice- 
ship. 

DANTES 

The  acronym  DANTES  stands 
for  Defense  Activity  for  Non-Trad- 
itional  Education  Support.  Its 
purpose  is  to  support  the  voluntary 
education  programs  of  all  the  mili- 
tary services.  This  is  done  in  two 
ways.  It  offers  nationally  recog- 
nized credit-by-examination  and 
certification  programs  and  inde- 
pendent study  or  correspondence 
courses  from  civilian  schools. 

The  CLEP  tests — College  Level 
Examination  Program  — the  DAN- 
TES Subject  Standardized  Test 
(DSST),  General  Educational  De- 
velopment (GED),  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  (SAT)  and  the  American 
College  Testing/Proficiency  Exam- 
ination Program  are  all  available  to 
the  soldier  through  DANTES. 
These  tests  are  used  to  determine 
where  the  soldier  stands  educa- 
tionally. 

Of  these,  the  CLEP  tests  are  the 
most  frequently  used.  CLEP  tests 
enable  the  student  to  test  out  of  up 
to  30  hours  of  college  credit  for 
skills  and  knowledge  learned 
through  experience  and  personal 
endeavor. 

DSST  involves  vocational, 
technical  and  college  level  subjects 
in  more  than  75  areas.  The  others 
are  familiar  to  high  school  students 
as  tests  which  most  educational  in- 


stitutions use  to  determine  eligibil- 
ity for  admission  to  college. 

Tuition  Assistance 

Finally,  Tuition  Assistance 
(TA)  is  available  to  soldiers  who 
wish  to  take  college  courses  while 
still  in  the  service. 

By  using  TA  for  approved 
courses  the  student  must  pay  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  course.  The 
Army  pays  the  rest.  Withdrawal 
from  the  course  must  be  due  to  mili- 
tary reasons  which  preclude  the 
student’s  attendance  at  the  course. 
If  the  course  is  failed  the  student 
incurs  the  payment  of  the  remaining 
75  percent. 

These  programs  are  the  main- 
stays of  the  Army  Continuing  Edu- 
cation system.  Soldiers  who  wish  to 
continue  their  education  in  the 
academic  or  vocational/technical 
areas  should  find  ample  ways  of 
pursuing  these  goals  while  in  the 
Army  as  well  as  putting  money 
away  for  future  use. 

by  MAJ  D.M.  Harris 

Chief  Education  Liason  Division 

A&SP  Directorate,  HQ  USAREC 

“What  do  we  have  to  sell  now 
that  Project  AHEAD  is  dead?  The 
other  services  have  Navy  Campus 
for  Achievement  and  the  Commun- 
ity College  of  the  Air  Force,  but  we 
have  zip!  How  do  we  compete?” 

Maybe  you’ve  heard  this  com- 
plaint. Since  the  termination  of 
Project  AHEAD  late  last  year  there 
has  been  some  feeling  that  the  Army 
is  left  without  any  educational 
program  that  is  unique  to  our  ser- 
vice. That  just  isn’t  true.  Our  coun- 
terpart to  NCFA  and  CCAF  is  alive 
and  healthy  throughout  the  Army. 
It’s  called  the  Army  Continuing 
Education  System,  or  "ACES”  for 
short.  ACES  is  designed  to  meet  the 
Army’s  needs,  just  as  the  compon- 
ents of  other  service  programs  are 
designed  for  sailors  and  airmen. 
ACES  includes  the  Basic  Skills 
Education  Program  (BSEP),  DAN- 
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TES,  VEAP,  tuition  assistance, 
counseling  and  a wide  range  of 
other  education  center  services, 
MOS  training,  and  much  more. 

Another  big  part  of  ACES  is 
“SOC.”  Servicemen’s  Opportunity 
Colleges,  or  SOC,  provides  part  of 
the  college  component  of  the  Army 
Continuing  Education  System.  SOC 
is  a civilian  association.  It  is  a 
network  of  over  300  colleges  and 
universities  that  cooperate  in  ser- 
ving the  educational  needs  of  the 
military.  All  of  the  armed  services 
and  various  civilian  educational 
agencies  cooperate  in  support  of  the 
program. 

SOC 

SOC  was  established  in  1972  as 
a civilian  initiative  sponsored  by  12 
higher  education  associations.  It’s 
different  from  Project  AHEAD  in  a 
couple  of  ways.  First,  SOC  is  a DoD- 
wide  program,  not  just  Army.  Most 
important,  schools  that  have  been 
accepted  for  SOC  membership  have 
agreed  to  take  certain  steps  to  re- 
move obstacles  that  make  it  tough 
to  be  both  a soldier  and  a student. 

For  example,  SOC  schools 
make  it  easier  for  a soldier  to  get  in. 
It's  not  that  they  lower  their  stan- 
dards. They  don’t.  What  they  do  is 
recognize  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  show  that  you  are  quali- 
fied to  do  college-level  work.  They 
consider  high  school  equivalency 
certificates,  for  example,  or  special 
training  and  experience.  Admission 
is  not  automatic,  but  SOC  schools 
waive  requirements  expected  of 
recent  high  school  graduates  when 
that  is  appropriate.  SOC  schools 
also  agree  to  evaluate  the  military 
training  and  experience  a soldier 
has  received  for  credit.  Where  the 
training  applies  to  the  student’s 
school  program,  credit  may  be 
granted. 

Another  thing  that  SOC 
schools  do  for  soldier-students  is 
recognize  that  formal  classroom 


work  is  not  always  possible.  That’s 
why  they  agree  to  evaluate  "non- 
traditional”  learning.  An  SOC 
student  may  earn  credits  equal  to  at 
least  25  percent  ofhis  orherpro- 
gram  through  such  means  as  corres- 
pondence courses,  standardized 
tests,  job  performance  reports,  or 
media-assisted  coursework.  That’s 
at  least  25  percent.  Some  schools 
allow  more. 

Transferring  is  a big  problem 
for  soldiers  trying  to  go  to  school. 
SOC  schools  help  in  that  area  too. 
Transfer  is  never  automatic.  All 
SOC  schools  are  fully  accredited 
and  are  careful  to  maintain  their 
standards.  Transfer  of  credit  de- 
pends on  course  equivalent,  the  rel- 
evance of  courses  to  a student’s 
program,  and  sometimes  on  the 
grade  received.  But  SOC  schools 
have  policies  that  minimize  loss  of 
credit  and  eliminate  duplication  of 
coursework.  Every  SOC  institution 
will  approve  in  advance  the  courses 
that  a soldier  plans  to  take  else- 
where for  transfer  back  to  the  SOC 
school. 

Obstacles  removed 

Another  obstacle  to  a college 
degree  for  soldier-students  is  res- 
idency. Most  schools  require  that 
some  portion  of  the  courses  for  a de- 
gree be  taken  from  the  school  that  is 
going  to  award  the  diploma.  That 
makes  sense.  If  you  take  30  courses 
from  college  “A”  and  then  finish  up 
with  a couple  of  courses  from  col- 
lege "B”,  you  normally  can’t  expect 
to  get  a degree  from  college  “B.” 
Unfortunately,  soldiers  can’t  al- 
ways spend  thei  senior  year  on 
campus,  or  whatever  the  college 
requires  for  residency.  But  all  SOC 
schools  have  a special  residency 
policy  for  soldiers.  All  member 
schools  have  agreed  that  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  coursework  will 
be  required  in  residence.  More 
important,  all  courses  offered  by 
the  SOC  school — on  the  campus,  on 


a post,  or  anywhere  else — count 
toward  the  residency  requirement. 
The  schools  also  agree  that  the  resi- 
dency requirement  can  be  done  any- 
time during  the  program  of  study. 
That’s  a real  break  for  soldiers. 

Some  Project  AHEAD  schools 
offered  the  same  services  as  SOC, 
but  others  did  not.  AH  SOC  mem- 
ber schools  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  these  policies.  Many  of  the  Pro- 
ject AHEAD  schools  are  also  SOC 
members. 

Project  AHEAD 

While  back  on  the  subject  of 
Project  AHEAD,  let’s  look  at  the 
recruiters’  role.  Most  recruiters  will 
recall  that  goals  of  various  kinds 
were  established  for  recruiting 
AHEAD  schools  and  numbers  of 
AHEAD  enlistees.  It’s  not  going  to 
work  like  that  under  today’s  ACES. 
Normally,  a recruiter  will  have  no 
involvement  in  enrolling  an  appli- 
cant in  school.  That  is  a matterfor 
education  professionals  aftercon- 
sideration of  the  students’ needs 
and  preparation.  The  biggest  pro- 
blem with  Project  AHEAD  was  that 
we  could  not  completely  fulfill  the 
expectations  of  everyone  involved. 

Our  role  as  recruiters  is  to  sell 
an  outstanding,  diverse  and  realis- 
tic educational  program.  Advise 
prospects  and  parents  that  the 
opportunity  for  off-duty  education 
begins  after  basic  training  and  AIT, 
at  the  first  permanent  duty  station. 
The  soldier  enrolls  through  the 
education  center  or  education  office 
at  his  post.  That’s  where  it  all  hap- 
pens— enrollment,  tuition  assis- 
tance, counseling,  testing,  credit- 
by-examination,  and  all  the  rest. 

Being  a soldier  and  a student 
too  is  not  the  easiest  way  to  earn 
college  credits.  But  the  Service- 
men’s Opportunity  Colleges  Pro- 
gram makes  it  a lot  easierand  is  a 
key  part  of  the  Army  Continuing 
Education  System. 
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What 

may 

by  JOYCE  LYNCH 
SWRRC 

The  kiss  of  death.  That’s  how 
young  Army  officers  used  to  feel 
about  being  handed  an  assignment 
to  recruiting.  They  had  their  rea- 
sons—“reasons  that  no  longer  ap- 
ply,” says  Brigadier  General  Bobby 
B.  Porter,  commander  of  the  Army’s 
Southwest  Recruiting  Region. 

Togive  anexampleofthepo- 
tential  of  the  job  and  the  caliberof 
its  assignees,  General  Porter  cites 
Captain  Darrell  }.  Supak,  com- 
mander of  the  Waco,  Texas  recruit- 
ing area. 

This  young  officer,  who  entered 
the  Army  from  college  ROTC  in 
1969  as  an  Air  Defense  Artillery - 


“I’ve  had  to  reach  back  and  call 
on  all  I’ve  been  taught  to  func- 
tion as  an  area  commander.” 


man,  holds  an  MBA  Degree  in  Man- 
agement, a BBA  Degree  in  General 
Business,  and  an  AA  Degree  in 
General  Engineering. 

Supak,  soon  to  be  promoted  to 
major,  provides  a first-hand  review 
of  his  own  nearly-completed  re- 
cruiting assignment.  He  describes 
the  job,  which  he  admits  has  not 


was  "kiss  of  death” 
be  ‘key  to  success” 


been  easy,  as  “an  outstanding  pre- 
paration for  future  assignments  in 
the  Army,  regardless,”  he  says,  “of 
what  they  may  be.” 

“Never,  during  my  nine-and-a- 
half  years  in  the  Army,  have  I been 
challenged  as  I have  during  my  duty 
in  recruiting,”  he  declares.  “I’ve  had 
to  reach  ‘way  back,  and  call  upon  all 
the  things  I’ve  been  taught — both  in 
college  and  in  the  Army — to  func- 
tion in  my  job  as  an  area  command- 
er. I don’t  believe  there  are  many 
other  jobs  in  the  Army  where  a 
captain  can  make  such  full  use  of 
his  college  education  and  his  mana- 
gerial skills." 

The  job,  he  says,  “is  pure  man- 
agement, in  a true,  classical  sense. 
This  means  getting  involved  in 
every  function  and  interaction  of 
management,”  he  explains,  “includ- 
ing planning,  controlling,  market 
analysis  and  strategy,  advertising, 
personnel  administration  and 
motivation. 

“It  also  means  dealing  and 
maintaining  rapport  with  educators 
and  other  influential  members  of 
the  civilian  community  to  a degree 
rarely,  if  ever,  experienced  by  our 
contemporaries  outside  of  recruit- 
ing who  deal  almost  totally  with  the 
military  environment.  And  it  means 
being  an  ambassador  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  public  what  our  Army  is  about.” 

An  area  commander’s  planning 


must  be  both  long  and  short-range, 
Supak  says,  with  a great  deal  of 
interconnection.  “He  must  be  able  to 
make  a careful  assessment  of  the  re- 
cruiting mission  for  the  entire  area, 
and  come  up  with  an  accurate  as- 
signment of  that  mission."  This  car- 
ries a tremendous  responsibility,  he 
explains,  “because  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  area  and  the  careers 
of  those  in  the  field  depend  on  the 
realistic  assessment  of  what  they 
can  accomplish  out  there.” 

Just  as  effective  planning  and 
assessment  are  vital  to  what  re- 
cruiters are  able  to  accomplish, 
says  Supak,  other  factors  are  vital 
to  what  they  are  determined  to 
accomplish.  “Motivation,”  he  says, 
“plays  a key  role.”  And  motivating 
the  field  force  to  accomplish  the 
mision  is,  perhaps,  the  area  com- 
mander’s most  difficult  manage- 
ment function,  says  the  captain, 
“but,’’  he  hastens  to  add,  “not  be- 
cause of  recruiter  shortcomings.” 

In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true,  he 
explains.  “Recruiters  undergo  a 
thorough  screening  process  before 
they  are  selected,  so  we’re  getting 
the  best  soldiers  the  Army  can 
provide.  They’re  carefully  selected 
individuals,  with  above-average 
skills  that  run  the  gamut.  They’re 
people  with  imagination,  creativity, 
inquisitiveness,  drive  and  the 
desire  to  succeed.”  Having  a force  of 
such  exceptional  people — most  of 
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them  senior  NCOs — “complicates 
the  infinite  process  of  motivation 
and  makes  it  an  enormous  chal- 
lenge,” he  declares.  “I  freely  admit 
that  in  this  job  my  leadership  abil- 
ity has  been  taxed  to  the  maxi- 
mum.” 

Working  outside  his  ADA 
branch  specialty  during  this  re- 
cruiting assignment  has  been  a 
boon  to  Supak’s  career,  he  is  con- 
vinced, rather  than  a hindrance. 
“Management,  in  its  simplest  form, 
is  getting  things  done  through 
people,  and  there’s  no  better  place 
than  recruiting  to  prove  it,”  he 
states,  “because  people  are  the 
Army’s  most  important  asset. 

“We  can  develop  all  kinds  of 
sophisticated  equipment  and  come 
up  with  grandiose  tactics,”  he 
continues,  “but  without  the  people 
to  utilize  that  equipment  and  exe- 
cute those  tactics,  we’d  be  no- 
where.” 

Does  Supak,  in  retrospect, 
recommend  recruiting  duty  for 
other  young  career  officers?  . . . “Ab- 
solutely,” he  responds  to  the  ques- 
tion as  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  his 
reasons. 

“Having  performed  in  a job  like 
this  gives  you  a feeling  of  confi- 
dence I think  will  stay  with  you 
throughout  your  career  . . .knowing 
you’ve  had  to  deal  with  elements 
that  oftentimes  are  far  outside  the 
realm  of  what  you’d  deal  with  in  a 
line  organization. 

“It’s  a chance  to  prove  your- 
self,” Supak  says.  “Regardless  of  an 
officer’s  branch,”  he  explains, 
“there  are  certain  principles  he  is 
taught  as  he  proceeds  through  the 
ranks.  I think  it’s  important  that  he 
be  tested  as  to  how  he  can  apply 
those  principles  in  a wide  and  di- 
versified environment.  If  he  can 
apply  them  in  a unique  environment 


such  as  recruiting,  he  can  apply 
them  anywhere. 

In  addition  to  the  aspect  of 
professional  growth,  Supak  feels 
there’s  moral  responsibility  in  re- 
cruiting duty.  Says  he,  “I  believe 
every  officer  has  an  obligation  of 
being  personally  involved  with 
helping  to  build  the  kind  of  Army 
he  wants  to  lead.  There’s  no  better 
way  to  do  it  than  in  recruiting. 

"We  may  not  always  be  able  to 
have  exactly  the  type  of  influence 
we’d  like  to  have,”  he  admits,  “but 
we  are  certainly  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something.  And  our 
experiences  and  accomplishments 
in  recruiting  do  impact  on  the  Army 
itself,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

"Personally  speaking,  I believe 
that  having  been  in  recruiting,  I’m 
going  to  be  much  more  appreciative 
of  the  soldiers  that  I meet  in  my  next 
assignment.  I’m  going  to  have  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  fan- 
tastic amount  of  time  and  effort  it 
took  on  the  part  of  so  many  people — 
and  not  just  recruiters — to  bring  the 


“. . . every  officer  has  an  obliga- 
tion of  being  personally  Involved 
with  helping  to  build  the  kind  of 
Army  he  wants  to  lead.” 


young  man  or  woman  into  the 
Army. 

“Having  participated  in  the 
process,  perhaps  I’ll  be  less  inclined 
to  want  to  hastily  separate  people 
or  otherwise  allow  them  to  leave  the 
Army. 

“And  this  impacts  not  only  on 
the  EDP  (Early  Discharge  Program) 
and  other  discharge  programs,  but 
also  on  retention  and  reenlistment. 
The  whole  operation  of  recruiting  is 
driven  by  the  ultimate  end-strength 


of  the  Army.  I believe  that  even 
those  people  who  are  not  directly 
involved  in  recruiting  should  feel 
obligated  to  be  indirectly  involved. 
This  way,  if  we’re  not  happy  with 
our  Army,  we’ve  got  someone  else  to 
blame  besides  Congress  and  the 
people  who  hold  the  purse  strings.” 

The  job  of  area  commander, 
because  of  its  unique  character, 
says  Supak,  should  be  viewed  by 
the  Army  as  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult jobs  that  can  be  asigned  to  a 
captain.  From  a personal  stand- 
point he  adds,  “I  sincerely  believe 
it’s  been  the  best  possible  training  I 
could  have  had  during  this  particu- 
lar time  of  my  career. 

“I  don’t  feel,  assomemaybe- 
lieve,  that  I’ve  been  wasting  my 
time  or  spinning  my  wheels.  On  the 
contrary,  I feel  that  I’ve  challenged 
much  more  than  my  contemporaries 
who  haven’t  had  such  an  assign- 
ment, and  that  I will,  therefore,  be 
much  better  prepared  to  handle 
even  greater  positions  of  responsi- 
bility later  on  in  my  career.” 

General  Porter  is  quick  to 
agree.  Enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of 
young  officers  such  as  Captain 
Supak,  the  general  emphasizes  that 
it  is  their  attitude  and  accomplish- 
ments that  best  dispel  the  old  kiss  of 
death  theory  about  recruiting  duty. 

It’s  understandable,”  General 
Porter  admits,  “that  most  young 
officers  have  a strong  inclination  to 
stay  in  their  primary  specialty. 

“But  all  officers,”  asserts  the  in- 
fantryman of  22  years’  service, 
"must  accept  the  fact  that  we  do 
have  responsibilities  outside  our 
chosen  field  — important  duty  that 
must  be  done,  including  recruiting. 

“Don’t  shun  that  duty,”  he 
urges,  but  with  an  imposing  ca- 
veat— “unless  you  happen  to  feel 
you’re  too  weak  to  stand  the  heat.” 
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Allotments  misused 


Some  soldiers  may  be  abusing  the  allotment 
system  without  realizing  it. 

In  a recent  message,  finance  officials  stated  that 
soldiers  should  be  alerted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
system  before  starting  an  allotment.  Some  soldiers 
have  reportedly  made  allotments  to  finance  purchases 
such  as  furniture  or  clothing.  Such  allotments  are  an 
abuse  of  the  system. 

Allotments  may  be  made  to  repay  loans  from  the 

Energy  conservation  _ 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  advised  the 
military  departments  and  defense  agencies  to  take 
immediate  measures  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
petroleum  fuels. 

The  goal  for  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to 
reduce  facility  and  administrative  uses  of  energy  five 
percent  below  current  consumption  levels.  This  will 
be  a savings  equivalent  to  400,000  barrels  of  oil 
monthly. 

Operational  readiness  activities  are  exempt  from 
the  President’s  directive.  However,  Mr.  Pirie’s  mem- 
orandum advised  that  operational  activities  be 
conducted  in  the  most  efficient  means  possible. 

The  memorandum  listed  the  following  sugges- 
tions to  conserve  petroleum  fuels: 


Army  Emergency  Relief  or  American  Red  Cross.  Also 
for  home  loans  or  to  a financial  institution  for  credit  to 
a members  account. 

Allotments  may  also  be  used  to  repay  debts  to  the 
U.S.  government,  for  payment  to  a dependent,  pay  life 
insurance  premiums,  purchase  US  Savings  Bonds, 
for  education  savings  and  for  contributions  to  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign. 


• Lower  thermostat  settings  in  Defense  owned 
and  operated  buildings  to  not  more  than  65  degrees 
during  the  day  and  55  degrees  during  the  night. 

• Reduce  electrical  use  generally  throughout 
agency  activities,  particularly  lighting. 

• Reduce  petroleum  use  by  eliminating  unneces- 
sary activities  and  vehicle  trips  and  combining  and 
consolidating  the  essential  ones. 

• Reduce  agency  activities  that  use  large 
amounts  of  energy  and  could  be  deferred,  such  as 
research  and  experimental  activities  that  involve  the 
use  of  high  intensive  energy  equipment. 

• Pursue  employee  awareness  programs  on 
energy  conservation  and  promote  employee  use  of  car 
pools  and  mass  transit. 


‘Blackhawk’  training  starts 


Training  of  crew  chiefs,  maintenance  repairmen 
and  technical  inspectors  for  the  Army’s  latest  tactical 
transport  helicopter,  the  UH  60  “Blackhawk,”  began 
January  5 at  the  US  Army  transportation  school  at  Ft. 
Eustis,  VA. 

The  Sikorsky-built  aircraft  will  replace  the  long 
serving  UH-1  “Hueys”  during  the  1980s. 

A $2.78  million  composite  trainer  and  a lighted 


power  plant  display  are  used  to  teach  Blackhawk 
systems  to  maintenance  students.  Each  training  aid 
has  a computer  program  that  can  be  used  to  simulate 
various  malfunctions  that  repairmen  must  correct  in  a 
classroom. 

Most  of  the  students  in  training  are  assigned  to 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  at  Ft. 
Campbell,  KY. 


VA  Bennies  may  be  limited 


The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
recommended  that  servicemembers  be  required  to 
complete  their  initial  enlistments  to  qualify  for 
veterans’  benefits.  Exceptions  would  be  made  for 
individuals  discharged  because  of  service-connected 
disabilities. 

According  to  the  comptroller  general’s  report, 
444,500  people  failing  to  complete  their  initial  enlist- 
ments cost  the  government  $5.2  billion  including 
benefits  available  after  discharge.  They  entered  the 
Armed  Forces  during  fiscal  years  1974-1977  and  were 
separated  by  June  30,  1978. 

The  Army  lost  213,908  soldiers  through  attrition 
at  a cost  of  $2.87  billion.  The  cost  of  attrition  could  be 
substantially  reduced,  according  to  the  report,  if 


Congress  would  revise  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
veterans’  benefits. 

Persons  who,  by  their  action  or  performance, 
choose  not  to  fulfill  their  service  obligations  could 
then  be  denied  veterans’  benefits.  Soldiers  with 
service-connected  disabilities  would  still  be  eligible. 
Such  steps,  according  to  the  report,  would  serve  as  a 
positive  force  in  reducing  attrition. 

Presently,  veterans  serving  more  than  180  days 
active  duty  are  discharged  under  honorable  condi- 
tions, are  eligible  for  various  benefits  during  their  life- 
time. Also,  soldiers  discharged  for  service-connected 
disabilities  are  eligible  for  benefits  immediately 
regardless  of  length  of  service. 
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Dental  research  benefits 

Army  Dental  research  is  reaping  benefits  affect- 
ing more  than  our  mouths.  In  fact,  it’s  affected  things 
like  the  water  we  drink,  preventing  facial  injuries  and 
preventing  hearing  loss. 

Projects  that  affect  these  and  other  aspects  of  life 
are  part  of  past,  present  and  future  actions  of  the 
Army  Institute  of  Dental  Research.  This  study  and 
resident  dental  training  group  is  a part  of  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center. 

Dental  research  by  the  institute  includes  a project 
to  supply  field  dental  water  purification  systems 
capable  of  removing  harmful  bacteria  from  local 
water  sources  in  combat  conditions. 

The  institute  also  applied  the  use  of  pulsating 
water  jets,  used  to  clean  teeth,  to  cleaning  wounds. 

The  modified  device  was  put  into  use  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


The  Army  researchers  have  also  studied  dental 
and  facial  injuries  at  15  Army  posts.  They  found  that 
20  percent  of  these  injuries  are  sports  related, 
especially  football  and  basketball,  and  could  be 
reduced  or  made  less  serious  by  faithful  wearing  of 
mouthguards. 

One  institute  study  found  that  using  a mouth- 
wash with  stannous  fluoride  decreases  both  tooth 
decay  and  gum  disease.  Using  a fluoride  mouthwash, 
it  is  also  found,  produces  a 98  percent  reduction  of 
plaque  and  bacteria  on  teeth,  even  two  days  after  use. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  using  nitrous  oxide 
(laughing  gas)  to  neutralize  pain  is  also  being  studied 
by  the  researchers.  They  contend  that  a 50/50  mixture 
of  the  gas  and  oxygen  will  ease  patient  fears  and  allow 
them  to  return  to  work  shortly  after  dental  work  is 
done. 


Re-Update 


Reclasslflcation/reenllstment ___ _ 

Effective  May  1,  1979,  certain  soldiers  are  procedural  guidance  see  RETAIN  MPR  message 

authorized  to  reclassify  into  their  secondary  MOS  number  79-1,  dated  March  29,  1979. 

concurrent  with  reenlistment.  For  qualifications  and 


Reenlistment  steering  committee 


The  third  Reenlistment  Steering  Group  was  held 
in  the  Pentagon  on  March  28  and  29,  1979.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  brief  all 
MACOM  on  the  projected  reenlistment  shortfall 
beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1981  and  to  solicit  their 
support  to  preclude  this  from  becoming  a reality. 
Although  we  have  been  successful  over  the  past  years 
and,  based  on  projections,  we  should  achieve  our 
objectives  for  FY  79  and  FY  80;  however,  beginning  in 
FY  81  the  picture  isn’t  so  bright.  This  will  be  discussed 
in  greater  depth  in  future  editions  of  all  VOLUNTEER 
as  well  as  other  Army  publications.  In  the  meantime, 
the  more  reenlistments  we  can  achieve  from  now 
through  FY  80,  the  less  our  problem  will  beinFY  81 
through  FY  85. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  recommen- 
dations were  made: 

• That  reenlistment  objective  be  changed  to 
include  only  those  soldiers  who  are  within  the 
eligibility  window  (i.e.,  120  and  90  days  prior  to  ETS). 

• That  the  CONUS-to-CONUS  Reenlistment 


Option  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

• That  Line  7b,  Table  4-2  be  changed  to  permit 
stabilization  from  date  of  reenlistment  or  current 
ETS. 

• That  personnel  requesting  reclassification  into 
PMOS  79D  be  approved  by  a board  of  reenlistment 
NCO  (PMOS  79D)  headed  by  a senior  reenlistment 
NCO  in  grade  E-8  or  E-9. 

• That  a study  be  made  to  determine  the  need  for 
a three  part  objective  system  (i.e.,  initial  term,  junior 
careerist  and  career). 

• That  Present  Duty  Assignment  reenlistments 
be  decentralized  for  overseas  commands. 

• That  DA  become  more  involved  in  and  more 
money  be  made  available  for  reenlistment  advertis- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  retention  of  junior 
careerists  was  discussed.  While  no  specific  re- 
commendations were  made,  it  was  recommended  that 
this  be  studied  to  determine  ifwe  do  have  a problem 
and,  if  so,  what  action  is  required. 
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Army  Quality  of  Life  programs 


Making  life 
better 
for  its  soldiers 


by  Linda  Kozaryn 
Associate  Editor,  AR  News 

‘Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  all  the 
barracks  had  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing and  fresh  paint?" 

“Why  couldn’t  the  Army  run  a 
shuttle  bus  service  from  the  hous- 
ing area  to  the  PX  and  commissary? 
My  wife  can’t  drive  and  she  can’t 
afford  taxis.” 

The  list  of  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions soldiers  have  for  improving 
their  daily  lives  could  go  on  almost 
indefinitely.  Their  concerns  may 
seem  minor  when  considering  the 
Army’s  vital  mission,  but  Army 
leaders  realize  such  things  play  an 
important  role  in  morale  and — ulti- 
mately— how  well  soldiers  do  their 
jobs. 

Providing  for  soldiers'  needs  is 
an  important  aspect  of  our  nation’s 
defense.  All  the  modern  equipment, 


plans  and  strategies  become  mean- 
ingless without  people  who  are 
willing  to  make  them  work.  So, 
finding  and  keeping  good  people  is  a 
major  goal  of  the  Army. 

It’s  a continuing  goal  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
soldiers  and  their  families. 

About  a year  ago,  DA  set  up  the 
“Quality  of  Life  Program”  to  pro- 
vide a systematic  approach  to  mea- 
suring and  improving  day-to-day 
life  within  the  Army. 

The  original  aim  was  to  im- 
prove services  and  activities  with- 
in the  Army  community.  But,  as  one 
official  explained,  “A  soldier  may 
spend  two  hours  a week  in  the  craft 
shop.  He  spends  40  hours  a week  at 
his  place  of  duty.  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  extends  to  the  duty 
environment  as  well  as  community 
conditions.” 


The  program  focuses  on  two 
areas: 

• Living  conditions — This  is 
defined  as  health  care,  housing, 
education,  community  services 
(transportation,  laundry,  legal 
assistance,  etc.),  community  life 
activities  (clubs,  exchanges,  child 
care  centers,  etc.)  and  more. 

• Duty  environment — For  ex- 
ample, work  facilities,  work  re- 
quirements (such  as  the  length  of 
the  dutyday),  the  a mount  of  time 
spent  in  the  field  and  the  frequency 
of  field  duty,  assignments  toremote 
locations,  overseas  tour  lengths, 
enlistment  options  and  the  overall 
atmosphere  of  an  organization  in 
the  areas  of  equal  opportunity,  or- 
ganizational effectiveness  and  the 
quality  of  leadership. 

The  program  also  covers  the 
various  people-oriented  programs 
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already  underway  such  as  com- 
munity life,  morale  support  and 
recreational  activities.  Financial 
entitlements  such  as  housing  and 
cost  of  living  allowances  and  pro- 
grams like  “Headstart”  and  "Gate- 
way” are  all  a part  of  the  overall 
quality  of  life  concept. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  program 
is  currently  directed  at  junior 
enlisted  soldiers  serving  overseas. 
Inflation  and  low  currency  ex- 
change rates  have  caused  serious 
financial  troubles  for  many  soldiers 
stationed  in  Europe. 

Several  steps  have  been  taken 
to  improve  this.  Some  examples 
include: 

• Junior  enlisted  soldiers  with 
non-command  sponsored  depen- 
dents were  authorized  to  receive 
Cost  of  Living  Allowances  and 
housing  allowances  at  the  “with  de- 
pendents” rate  as  of  March  1,  1978. 

• Housing  allowances  were 
increased. 

• USAREUR  increased  from 
six  to  twelve  months  the  amount  of 
time  a soldier  is  given  to  pay  back 
advance  pay. 

• A PX  test  program  is  under- 
way in  Augsburg,  Germany  where 
soldiers  can  make  long-term  pur- 
chases on  items  from  $50  to  $1,000. 

• The  PX  began  a program  in 
the  spring  of  1978  offering  more 
budget  discounts  and  product  se- 
lection. Prices  on  certain  US  goods 
were  also  reduced  by  an  average  of 
seven  percent. 

• A 9-month  test  program  be- 
gan a year  ago  allowing  dependents 
to  use  Army  dining  facilities.  The 
test  proved  so  successful  the  Army 
will  soon  open  all  Army  dining  halls 
to  dependents  and  soldiers’  guests. 

• Judge  Advocate  General  and 
US  employed  German  attorneys 


began  "circuit-riding”  to  provide 
legal  assistance  to  soldiers  in  re- 
mote areas. 

• Junior  enlisted  travel  entitle- 
ments went  into  effect  in  October 
allowing  younger  soldiers  to  apply 
for  dependent  travel  and  other 
benefits  for  the  first  time. 

• Throughout  1978  the  Army 
monitored  currency  exchange  rates 
and  adjusted  overseas  station 
allowances  as  costs  increased  and 
the  dollar  fell. 

• Recreational  opportunities 
were  improved  by  upgrading  armed 
forces  recreation  areas. 

• Not  only  financial  hardships 
but  the  adjustment  to  overseas  duty 
was  improved  by  providing  orien- 
tations and  follow-up  briefings  on 
services  and  cultural  differences. 

• A new  experiment  is  under- 
way in  one  command  where  Ger- 
man citizens  are  sponsoring  newly 
arrived  American  families. 

Although  the  needs  of  younger 


soldiers  in  Europe  are  receiving  the 
highest  priority  now,  the  program  is 
aimed  at  making  improvements 
Army-wide: 

• Since  1971  the  Army  has 
been  constructing  and  modernizing 
troop  housing.  Including  those 
barracks  approved  in  the  FY  79 
budget,  a DA  official  said,  “We  will 
have  attained  adequate  bachelor 
housing  for  80  percent  of  our 
troops.” 

• A DA  club  facility  improve- 
ment program  has  been  set  up  to 
identify  requirements  for  club 


construction  and  renovation. 

• Headstart  has  been  expanded 
to  Korea,  Portugal  and  Japan. 

• A Child  Support  Services 
program  has  been  set  up  as  part  of 
Army  Community  Services.  The  FY 
79  budget  included  funding  for  124 
child  care  coordinator  positions. 
This  will  provide  professional 
managers  in  124  of  the  244  ACS 
Child  Support  Services  centers. 

• In  the  education  field  the 
Servicemen’s  Opportunity  College 
(SOC)  Associate  Degree  Program 
has  been  expanded  to  15  additional 
career  management  fields  in  FY  79. 
Education  advisory  services  are 
now  available  to  ensure  soldiers  are 
aware  of  all  education  benefits. 

• Programs  have  been  set  up  to 
create  a community  environment  by 
providing  physical  activities 
(sports,  recreation,  etc.)  and  other 
activities  to  support  hobbies,  voca- 
tional/technical skill  development 


dier. 

Making  improvements  is  not  as 
easy  as  recognizing  a problem  and 
solving  it,  officials  cautioned. 
Making  changes  within  the  Army, 
officials  explained,  means  that  the 
cause  and  solution  of  a problem 
must  be  identified,  legislation  must 
be  drafted  and  staffed,  funding 
must  be  appropriated  and  budgets 
approved. 

As  one  official  stressed,  “These 
things  take  time.  Soldiers  must 
understand  that  things  won’t  hap- 
pen overnight.” 


and  cultural  exposure  for  the  sol- 


All the  modern  equipment,  plans  and  strategies  become 
meaningless  without  people  who  are  willing  to  make  them 
work. 
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Stimulating  student  inter 


(Clockwise  from  top)  PFC  Gary  Fullard  (left)  and  PFC  Dan 
Meadows  show  Orange  Park  High  School  students  a few  dis- 
abling karate  kicks.  Soccer  clinician  SGT  Dave  Cornelious 
shows  how  soccer  should  be  played.  PFC  Fullard  shows  how 
to  disarm  an  assailant.  PFC  Meadows  gives  a demonstration 
of  the  power  of  the  martial  arts. 
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sports  clinics 


3 st  with 


by  Wayne  Thrash 
Jacksonville  DRC 

It  was  time  again  for  Sports 
Clinics  in  the  Jacksonville  DRC. 
Sergeants  First  Class  Billy  Coleman 
of  the  Dade  City,  Fla.  Recruiting 
Station  and  Johnny  Sikes  of  the 
West  Jacksonville  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion prepared  to  make  them  suc- 
cessful at  their  area  high  schools. 

A holder  of  the  black  belt  in 
three  forms  of  karate,  Sikes  ar- 
ranged for  Army  karate  experts 
privates  First  Class  Dan  Meadows 
and  Gary  Fullard  to  conduct  six 
karate  clinics  at  Orange  Park  High 
School.  “Many  students  at  Orange 
Park  High  said  the  clinics  were  the 
finest  they  had  ever  seen,”  said 
Sikes. 

Sikes  estimated  the  all-day 
clinics  were  attended  by  most  of  the 
900-member  student  body.  The 
attentive  students  watched  Fullard 
and  Meadows  chop,  grab,  kick, 
stomp,  swing  and  claw  through 
countless  karate  movements,  muted 
of  course,  when  the  movements 
were  aimed  at  each  other. 

Although  Fullard  and  Mea- 
dows cautioned  students  repeated- 
ly that  karate  could  be  dangerous  if 
not  used  properly,  sometimes  the 
two  Army  athletes  treated  the  stu- 


dents to  a few  light-hearted  laughs 
as  they  demonstrated  muted  move- 
ments on  each  other. 

One  move,  known  as  the  tiger 
claw  grab,  was  especially  humor- 
ous as  Fullard  described  it.  When  he 
reached  for  Meadow’s  eyes  with  his 
fingers  held  like  a tiger  claw  he  said, 
“You  just  reach  in  and  get  the  eyes 
and  roll  ’em  down  the  street.”  He 
cautioned  students  not  to  try  any- 
thing dangerous  on  each  other. 

Meadows  and  Fullard  brought 
out  wooden  boards  toward  the  end 
of  each  clinic  and,  incomplete  si- 
lence, broke  the  boards  variously 
with  their  heads,  feet  and  hands. 

Coleman,  joining  forces  with 
Pasco  Comprehensive  High 
School’s  Athletic  Director  Larry 
Wright  and  Zephyrhills  High 
School  Occupational  Specialist 
Stanley  Kendrick,  arranged  for  soc- 
cer clinicians  Staff  Sergeant  Glynn 
English  and  Sergeant  Dave  Cornel- 
ius to  reach  a wide  audience  at  the 
two  schools. 

“All  schools  in  Pasco  County 
will  have  soccer  in  their  sports  pro- 
gram next  year.  This  clinic  came  at 
a good  time.  It  will  help  enlighten 
the  students  and  hopefully  instill 
enthusiasm  for  soccer,”  said  Ken- 
drick. 

Not  one  to  sit  back  and  be  a 


spectator,  Coleman  headed  up  a few 
soccer  shots  himself.  ‘‘The  speed 
that  Dave  and  Glynn  can  put  on  the 
ball  should  keep  everyone  interest- 
ed,” said  Coleman. 

The  dedicated  recruiter  is 
aware  of  the  needs  of  his  commun- 
ity.‘‘Itrytogivethepeopleofmy 
community  what  they  want,”  he 
said.  He  managed  to  engage  the 
Army’s  Golden  Knight  parachute 
team  for  a jump  overthe  Pasco 
Comprehensive  High  School  athle- 
tic field. 

“Everybody  turns  out  for  a free- 
fall  parachute  jump.  By  giving  them 
what  they  want  I get  the  exposure  I 
need  in  my  job.” 

He  also  got  involved  with  a 
book  authored  by  the  students  of 
the  school  and  managed  to  get  it  put 
into  every  major  Army  installation 
library  in  the  US.  ‘‘I’ve  been  told 
that  the  students  who  authored 
“Fireside  Chats,  the  Depression  of 
the  1930' s are  the  second  group  of 
students  in  the  US  to  author  a 
book,”  he  said  proudly.  Now  that’s 
involvement! 

Coleman  and  Sikes  are  the  type 
of  men  needed  by  theDRCforthe 
big  job  of  recruiting  quality  people- 
men  who  are  not  afraid  to  become 
involved  in  their  communities. 
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^5pecial  Forces  is  unique  in 
training,  in  qualifications,  and  in 
mission.  Ready  to  answer  its  coun- 
try’s call  anytime,  the  Special 
Forces  soldier  is  the  epitome  of  the 
American  fighting  man. 

Broken  down  into  12-man  de- 
tachments, called  “A"  teams,  Spe- 
cial Forces  are  ready.  These  men 
have  more  talents  than  most  units 
can  muster  at  company  level.  They 
are  teams  because  each  man  is 
cross-trained  in  another’s  field.  The 
light  weapons  man,  forexample, 
may  be  cross-trained  as  an  engineer 
or  a communications  expert. 

Each  member  of  the  team  is 
highly  trained  and  deserves  to  be 
called  expert  because  anything  less, 
is  just  not  Special  Forces. 

Two  officers  and  ten  enlisted 


ity  of  continously  analyzing  the 
enemy,  the  terrain,  weather  and  the 
local  populace.  He  additionally 
must  train  the  detachment  in  intel- 
ligence and  counter-intelligence  op- 
erations. This  NCO  may  be  cross- 
trained  in  mountaineering  and  cold 
weather  operations.  Next  in  line 
is  the  radio  operator.  A very 
important  part  of  any  military 
mission,  but  especially  important  to 
Special  Forces.  Normally  an  E5  or 
E6,  the  radio  operator  is  responsible 
for  maintenance  of  secure  radio 
communication  from  his  detach- 
ment to  higher  headquarters.  He 
also  trains  counterpart  forces  in 
radio,  wire  and  visual  communica- 
tions systems. 

"Without  good  commo,  no  one 
knows  where  you  are — and  if  they 


mestic  light  weapons.  He  may  also 
be  cross-trained  in  long  or  short 
range  reconnaissance. 

“Not  only  do  we  destroy,  but  we 
also  BUILD.”  This  is  the  motto  of 
the  all  important  engineer  sergeant. 
He  is  responsible  for  all  organiza- 
tion, direction  and  supervision  of 
engineer  training  to  include  demoli- 
tion, but  also  all  construction  pro- 
jects. Perhaps  a bridge  is  needed  by 
the  team,  or  a new  school  for  local 
children  — it  is  the  job  of  the  engi- 
neer sergeant  to  see  that  it  is  built 
properly. 

With  the  same  basic  skills  as 
the  engineer  sergeant,  the  assistant 
engineer  sergeant  may  assist  in 
construction  projects  or  he  may  in- 
struct counterpart  forces  on  demo- 
litions. He  may  also  be  cross-  train- 


men make  up  the  “A”  team.  The 
detachment  commander,  a captain, 
commands  and  directs  his  team  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  mission.  The 
executive  officer,  a lieutenant, 
assists  in  this  task  and  is  capable  of 
assuming  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mander in  situations  such  as  the 
“split  “A”  team  concept”  (When  two 
six  man  teams  are  trained  to  react 
as  an  “A”  team).  The  executive 
officer  is  also  responsible  for  ad- 
ministrative and  logistical  matters. 

The  operations  sergeant,  nor- 
mally an  E8  or  E 7,  is  more  than  a 
unit  first  sergeant.  In  addition  to 
keeping  track  of  the  who,  what, 
why  and  when  of  the  detachment  he 
is  also  responsible  for  their  organi- 
za  t i o n , pi  a n s , operations  and 
training.  He  may  also  be  cross- 
trained  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
specialties  of  the  other  members  of 
the  team. 

Intelligence  plays  a very  ser- 
ious role  in  the  military.  In  Special 
Forces  the  intelligence  sergeant,  an 
E 7,  is  charged  with  the  responsibil- 


don’t  know  where  you  are,  most  of 
them  really  care.” 

Don’t  let  the  term  “assistant” 
dismay  you  when  it  comes  to  the  as- 
sistant radio  operators  job.  He  is 
also  an  E5  or  E6,  and  fully  qualified, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  radio 
operator.  In  fact,  he  is  the  radio 
operators’  right  hand,  but  in  a situa- 
tion where  the  “split  team”  comes 
into  effect  he  takes  control.  Also  he 
may  be  cross-trained  in  light  wea- 
pons or  Self  Contained  Underwater 
Breathing  Apparatus. 

Although  a Special  Forces  team 
travels  “light”  as  far  as  armor- 
ments,  there  is  a great  need  for  the 
heavy  weapons  leader.  He  is  trained 
in  operations,  maintenance  and  use 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  wea- 
pons against  the  enemy. 

The  job  of  the  light  weapons 
leader  normally  falls  to  a highly 
trained  E5  or  E6.  He  is  tasked  with 
training  his  detachment  in  indivi- 
dual light  weapons,  survival  and 
small  unit  tactics.  He  is  familiar 
with  more  than  50  foreign  and  do- 


Be  a p 

ed  in  desert  or  jungle  operation. 

If  not  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  team,  at  least  the  most  re- 
spected is  the  medical  specialist.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  health  and 
survival  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  detachment.  He  also 
trains  counterpart  forces  in  first  aid 
procedures  and  assists  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  medical  and  dental 
civic  action  projects  to  improve  the 
health  and  welfare  of  civilian  pop- 
ulace in  the  local  area  of  operations. 

When  you’re  in  pain  and  no 
doctor  is  available  the  word  ‘assis- 
tant’ is  not  part  of  your  vocabulary. 

The  assistant  medical  specialist  is 
still  “Doc”  to  the  members  of  his 
team.  He  may  also  be  rough  terrain 
or  HALO  (High  Altitude  Low  Open- 
ing) qualified. 

So  there  they  are,  a dozen  good 
men.  All  experts  in  their  respective 
field,  or  possibly  even  two  or  three 
fields  as  well  as  many  other  aspects 
unique  to  Special  Forces.  “The  A 
team",  a term  that  puts  meaning  in 
the  word  “team.”  If 
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ALWAYS  READY!  A Green  Beret  from  the 5th 
Special  Forces  Group,  poised  at  the  ready  in 
defense  of  our  nation  and  our  principles. 


art  of  the 


“A”  team 

Story  by  SSG  Phil  Ramsey,  Ft.  Bragg,  NC 
Photos  courtesy  of  J.F.  Kennedy  Center, 

Ft.  Bragg,  NC 


Special  Forces  medics  (left)  practice  field  medical  techniques  on  simu- 
lated woundsappliedtoayoung  volunteer.  Members  of  a Special 
Forces  SCUBA  (Self  Contained  Underwater  Breathing  Apparatus)  team 
(above)  prepare  for  a dive.  Being  SCUBA  qualified  is  but  one  of  the 
many  facets  to  Special  Forces  cross-training. 
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Support 

from 

an 

untapped 

source 


by  Bob  Lansche 
Montgomery  DRC 


Recruiters!  Do  you  know  this 
secret?  Some  do.  Most  do  not. 
Others  don’t  care  and  I’m  sorry  for 
them.  For  as  enlistment  objectives 
rise  they  may  find  the  task  impos- 
sible. 

Many  limited-experience  re- 
cruiters are  near-sighted.  Some 
cannot  see  beyond  their  office 
doors.  Those  recruiters  wanting  to 
enlist  top  QMA  may  have  to  raise 
their  standards  and  enlist  outside 
help. 

It’s  that  outside  help  that  I want 
to  talk  about.  There’s  a lot  of  it 
around  and  I will  tell  you  of  a highly 
desirable  but  heretofore  somewhat 
secret  source.  It  is  not  the  Recruit- 
ing Support  Center  at  Cameron 
Station.  That  too  is  an  important 
source  but  its  resources  are  limited. 
Whose  are  not? 

At  Northside  Mall  in  Dothan, 
Ala.,  two  strategically  placed  Army 
crowd  attractions  appeared.  In  the 
main  concourse  was  a terrain  bat- 
tlefield representation  with  an  XMI 
tank  penetrating  the  foliage.  The 
tank  model  is  roughly  half-scale. 
Appearing  in  the  imitation  terrain 
and  incorporated  in  the  tank  model 
are  three  viewing  screens.  They 
operate  consecutively;  slides,  voice 
and  movies  describe  the  XMI  tank 
system. 

At  the  entrance  to  a national 
cafeteria  in  the  Mall  was  a diner- 
stopping  helicopter  static  display. 
On  inquiry  I learned  that  these 
exhibits  are  designed  by  two  Army 
commands  to  promote  goodwill  and 
encourage  the  quality  military  eli- 
gible to  seek  service  with  U.S. 
Army  DARCOM  (Material  Devel- 
opment and  Readiness  Command) 
and  TECOM  (Test  and  Evaluation 
Command). 

Presently  within  Montgomery 
DRC  (MDRC)  two  such  exhibits  are 
being  shown.  The“E-Beam”  de- 
scribes computer  operationsand 
development.  “Night  Vision"  re- 
veals development  of  night  visual 
aids  for  driving  and  combat  opera- 
tions. Both  exhibits  feature  audio 


and  visual  techniques. 

DARCOM/TECOM  maintains 
100  different  traveling  exhibits, 
most  for  interior  display.  A mobile 
van  is  under  construction.  The 
exhibits  by  themselves  attract  pro- 
spects but  DARCOM/TECOM  does 
not  depend  entirely  on  faceless  ex- 
hibits. A staff  of  knowledgeable, 
competent  and  distinctive  person- 
nel accompanies  each  exhibit.  They 
are  interested  in  obtaining  for  their 
command  the  best  brains  available. 
For  example,  Specialist  5 Vic  Sil- 
vester travels  with  a supply  of  tech- 
nical  photos  and  relevant  data 
about  the  Command’s  sophisticated 
hard-ware. 

DARCOM/TECOM  exhibits 
are  technologically  sophisticated. 
These  commands  must  seek  those 
with  the  potential  to  understand, 
maintain  and  develop  complex 
military  equipment.  If  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  select  areas  for  dis- 
play of  these  exhibits,  place  them 
where  they  are  most  likely  to  pay 
dividends.  In  some  attempt  at  prior- 
ity order,  schedule  them  in  colleges 
and  universities,  junior  colleges, 
high  schools  with  quality  students 
and  areas  of  high  public  visibility. 

DARCOM/TECOM  are  not  se- 
cret organizations,  just  little  known 
by  recruiters.  Their  exhibits  are 
almost  yours  for  the  asking.  MDRC 
has  obtained  them  by  learning 
where  presentations  were  taking 
place  in  or  near  Alabama  and  West- 
ern Florida.  DARCOM  and  TECOM 
have  honored  every  MDRC  request 
to  show  the  exhibits  in  nearby 
areas.  Scheduling  may  be  arranged 
at: 

HQ  USARECOM 

DRSTE-PA  (Exhibits) 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 

Maryland  21005 

Mr.  David  G.  McNully,  coordi- 
nates exhibit  usage.  He  is  assisted 
by  SP5  Silvester.  Both  may  be 
reached  by  commercial  telephone 
(301)  278-3078.  Autovon  prefix  is 
283.  V 
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Paris,  Barcelona  and  Copen- 
hagen,just  to  mention  a few. 

I spent  a few  weekends  in  Munich 
— 350  kilometers  from  Mannheim  — 
though  I didn’t  use  recreation  center 
transportation.  The  German  trains 
are  a nice  relaxing  and  comfortable 
way  to  travel,  and  not  too  expensive. 
A round  trip  ticket  cost  approx- 
imately $56  (at  the  rate  of  1,82  DM  to 
a dollar.  It  was  over  two  to  a dollar 
when  I was  there).  For  $5.50  I could 
use  all  the  public  transportation 
throughout  Munich  the  two  days  I 
was  there.  I stayed  in  an  Armed 
Forces  Recreation  Center  (AFRC) 
right  in  downtown  Munich  for  less 
than  $5  a night. 

There  are  volksmarches  — walks 
through  the  German  countryside  — 
which  earn  you  colorful  badges  as 
mementoes.  There  are  AFRCs  which 
offer  almost  any  sport  in  any  season. 
Learn  to  sail,  ski,  kayak,  or  play  ten- 
nis. 

Skiing  happens  to  be  my  passion 
and  the  AFRC  in  Berchtesgaden  is 
responsible  for  starting  me  out  in  the 
sport. 


For  a mere  $6  a day  I rented 
clothing  and  ski  equipment  — before 
I bought  my  own.  AFRC  also  has  dis- 
count lift  tickets  for  the  immediate 
areas.  In  Garmisch  this  includes  the 
Zugspitze,  the  tallest  Alp  in  Ger- 
many. 

My  first  ski  lessons  were  in  Gar- 
misch. Depending  on  the  package 
you  pick  you  can  pay  as  low  as  $82,  if 
you  have  your  own  ski  equipment, 
for  30  hours  of  ski  lessons,  two  meals 
a day,  room  and  two  special  social 
nights.  That’s  really  quite  a savings. 

My  skiing  took  me  quite  a few 
other  places.  As  a member  of  the 
Heidelberg  International  Ski  Club  I 
skiied  in  Austria,  spent  Thanksgiving 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Eiger  in 
Switzerland,  and  spent  a week  in 
Yugoslavia  eating  gourmet  food.  My 
last  trip  of  the  year  was  over 
Memorial  Day. 

For  the  more  serious  minded,  who 
are  interested  in  acquiring  a civilian 
education,  there  are  many  extension 
colleges  offering  courses  and  degree 
programs  overseas.  Among  them  are 
the  Universities  of  Maryland  and 


Utah,  Ball  State  College,  Embry-Rid- 
dle  Aeronautical  University  and 
Boston  College. 


The  only  limit  to  what  you  can  do 
in  Germany — other  than  the  Army’s 
mission — is  YOU! 

Give  it  some  thought.  Remember 
how  fast  those  four  years  of  high 
school  went?  Two  years  will  go  twice 
as  fast.  But  you'll  get  much  more  out 
of  them:  a skill,  experience  in  that 
skill,  and  a first-hand  knowledge  of 
another  culture  and  people,  all  of 
which  will  benefit  you  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Two  years?  Not  too  much  to  give! 
And  a lot  there  to  get!  ^ 
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